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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1867. 



♦ 

Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday Evenings at Eight o'clock ; — 

December 11. — " On Industrial and Scientific Educa- 
tion ; with Notes on the Systems pursued, and the 
Works produced, in Continental Schools, as exemplified 
in the Paris Exhibition, and Suggestions for the 
Establishment of Trade Schools in England." By 
Ellis A. Davidson, Esq. 

December 18.— "On the Principles that Govern the' 
Future Development of the Marine Boiler, Engine, and 
Screw Propeller." By N. P. Burgh, Esq., O.E. 

Cantor Lectures. 

The first course for the present session will be 
■" On Art, especially including the History and 
Theory of Sculpture," by Richard Westmacott, 
Esq., R.A., P.U.S., Professor of Sculpture in 
the Royal Academy, and will consist of three 
lectures, to be delivered on Friday evenings, the 
6th, 13th, and 20th December. 

The second course will be " On Food," by 
Dr. Letheby, Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of London. A third course will be given. 

The following is a syllabus of Professor 
Westmacott's course : — 

December 6th. — Lecture I. — " On the Want of 
Public Education in Art ; and How Works of Art 
should be looked at." 

December 13th. — Lecture II. — The subject of the 
Introductory Lecture illustrated, by a general survey of 
the history and practice of Sculpture in ancient timcfs, 
especially among the Greeks. 

December 20th. — Lecture III. — The subject con- 
tinued, including a review of the mediajval and more 
modem schools, to the close of the eighteenth century. 

The lectures will commence each evening at 
eight o'clock, and are open to members, each of 
whom has the privilege of introducing two friends 
to each lecture. 

Notice to Members. 

A practical demonstration of Captain Warren's 
system of cooking for the army and other large 
bodies of men, will take place at the Society's 
House on Friday, the 13th inst., at the request 
of the Society's Food Committee. At the same 
time the Norwegian cooking apparatus (see 
Journal, Vol. XV., p. 664) will be shown in 
operation. Members and their friends are in- 
vited to attend at one o'clock p.m. 

Institutions. 
The following Institution has been received 
into Union since the last announcemont : — 
Glasgow, Tonic SoI-& Choial Society. 



SUBSSRIPTIONS. 

The Michaelmas sijbscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 
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Food Committee. 

The Committee resumed their sittings, after 
the recess, on Saturday, the 16 th November, 
when there were present — Mr. Benj. Shaw (in 
the chair). Sir William Bodkin, Mr. Harry 
Chester, Mr. Samuel Redgrave, Mr. J. T. Ware, 
Mr. E. Wilson, Mr. E. W. Holland, Mr. W. H. 
Michael, Capt. Warren, R.N., and Mr. James 
Greenwood. 

Mr. McCall attended before the Committee for the 
purpose of giving information on the subject of markets 
for the supply of provisions to the public in various 
quarters of London. In reply to interrogatories by the 
Committee, 

Mr. McCall stated that the subject of the distribution 
of food to the consumers had occupied a good deal of his 
attention, and by way of experiment he was now build- 
ing a market in the Whitechapel-road, for the sale of all 
kinds of meat and other provisions, which he expected 
would be opened on that day three weeks. It had been 
in hand for the last twelve months. He was in treaty 
at the present time for suitable sites in other parts of 
London on which to erect suitable markets. He thought 
if anything on a larger scale was contemplated tha 
experience he acquired ^n respect of this experimental 
market might be of some use to this Committee. He 
wished to state, at the outset, that this was not a new 
idea of his, and had not been suggested by the corre- 
spondence which had taken place in the newspapers 
with respect to the high prices of butchers' meat. The 
market-place in the Whitechapel-road, now nearly 
completed, was 80 feet long by ■ 60 feet wide, wiui 
a gallery round it. Counters would be placed all round 
the ground floor, and also in the gallery. The lower 
part of the building would be appropriated to meat and 
other heavy goods, and the gallery to grocery and other 
household stores. It was quite a private matter of his 
own. He did not intend to let out the stalls or counters, 
but would employ his own people entirely to see how it 
worked. If the plan were carried out on a larger scjle, 
it might be desirable to let the stalls ; but he had started 
this project with a view to show how provisions might 
be sold and distributed at a reasonable profit, instead of 
the present extravagant prices. Dried fish would form 
part of the stores, and after a time, perhaps, other fish. 
He admitted that, as the stalls were not let, it was a large 
store, more than a market, in the usual acceptation of 
the term. It was his opinion that by his plan the public 
would be benefited by getting their food at a lower rate 
than is generally charged. He did not omit from his 
calculations the interest on the outlay for the building, 
but this was very small indeed ; in fact, quite inappre- 
ciable. The market will not stand me in a rental of 
more than £250, including £130 a year ground rent. 
The cost of the building and fitting up would be 
about £2,600. 

In reply to further questions, Mr. McCall said: — 
I calculate the returns would be something like 
£2,000 a week, or £100,000 a year. I have no doubt 
whatever of that. I calculate as profit about 10 per 
cent, on the prime cost of the articles. _ I have 
not made inquiries as to the amount of per-centage now 
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added to the cost of food by the retail dealers, but I am 
■well acquainted with the wholesale meat market in 
Iiondon. I attend there every day, and I know the 
wholesale prices, and also the rates at which the meat is 
retailed. Taking the case of mutton, the value of first- 
class mutton at present varies from 5d. to 5Jd. per lb., 
by the carcase. The fore-quarters can now be purchased 
at 4d. to 4 Jd. per lb. ; the hind-quarters at 6d. to 6|d. 
As regards the price charged by retailers in Whitechapel 
for such meat, I have seen it ticketed up, shoulders and 
necks of mutton, 6d., and legs, 7d. ; but further east, 
going towards Stratford, I noticed shoulders and necks 
ticketed .5d., and legs 6d. At one shop in particular 
there was a great crowd of peo'ple, as it was a new thing 
reducing the price to those figures. I do not propose to 
undersell those parties in my market. My idea is to 
sell at about the prices which obtain at the extreme east 
end — legs of mutton 6d., and shoulders 5d. I make a dis- 
tinction between very first-class meat and another class. 
I do not refer to the very first class mutton, such as 
South Down. I am speaking of such mutton as is sent 
in carcases from Scotland and HoUaud. I should not 
propose to sell the very first-class mutton in that 
locality. I should confine myself to ordinary medium 
quality. I have not entered into the calculation with 
regard to beet ; but I may tell the committee that the 
wholesale price of ordinary beef at present is, by the 
carcase, about SJd. per lb. I do not mean Aberdeen 
beef, but good ox beef, killed in London. Buying beef 
by tiie quarter it would be 5d. for fore-quarters, and 7d. 
for hind-quarters. I. should propose to sell the beef 
at about a halfpenny per lb. upon those prices; the 
prices at present charged in the above locality are upon 
that scale. I have no reliable information about fish. 
I am a large buyer of dried fish occasionally. I can buy 
Yarmouth bloaters at four a penny which are usually 
sold retail a penny each. As regards tea, I think I can 
supply a good black tea at 2s. per lb., the price they are 
charging in that district. I do not propose to undersell 
the shopkeepers in that article. , 

Have you considered the costermonger question at 
all P — My plan would compete with them to some extent 
in the case of some articles, no doubt. The recent agita- 
tion has no doubt tended to bring the prices down con- 
siderably. 

What special advantages do you think would accrue 
to the pubUc from the carrying out of your scheme ? — 
The basis on which I went was, that being already a 
• large buyer of meat in the market, I might be 
able to buy upon rather better terms than the general 
class of butchers ; and seeing there is a great glut of 
mutton from Holland and other places sometimes, 
I thought I was about the best person in liondon to find 
out a way whereby to get the glut from- Newgate and 
Leadenhall to the centres of large populations. No 
doubt there are large numbers of persons always on the 
look-out for such gluts. I propose to be one of the same 
class, only on a larger scale. My own trade would be 
entirely retail. I compete with butchers now in the 
delid-meat market. I contemplate that under my system 
my supply will be better in quality ; that would be the 
great advantage the public would get. I am better 
known to all the salesmen. They know the money is 
safe. I think I should have considerable advantages 
over the low-class butchers. 

In reply to questions by other members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. M'Call stated that the market he was now 
building was situated a sliort distance from Whitechapel 
Church, about a quarter of a mile from Lemon-street 
and Commercial-road. His proposed plan could not be 
strictly called that of a market, which implied stalls held 
by different people, and competing with each other, 
while the whole of the trade in this instance would be 
entirely in his own hands, and conducted by his own 
employes. It would, in fact, be rather a store upon a 
laige scale. At present he was not aware of the exist- 
ence of a shop or store which embraced meat, grocery, 



and other provisions. With reference to other sites, Mr. 
M'Call stated that he was in treaty for sites on which to 
erect similar buildings in the neighbourhood of the New 
Cut, Lambeth ; the Edgware-road ; anA near the Liver- 
pool-street Eailway Station, Bishopsgate. He did not 
propose to sell cheaper than the retail-dealers were at 
present doing in Whitechapel ; but there might be some 
advantages probably in respect of the quality of the 
articles supplied. In Lambeth there were cheap trades- 
men — low-priced — as a rule, and the prices would be 
about the same as at the east-end. The neighbour- 
hood of Edgware-road had not at present the advan- 
tage of the lower prices which obtain in the other 
localities he had mentioned. He believed the middle- 
classes in the district of the Edgware-road would be con- 
tent with the quality of meat, &c., which he would 
supply. It might be a question whether the middle- 
classes generally would alter their system of pay- 
ing their butchers' accounts weekly, or monthly, or 
quarterly, and go to market with the money in their 
hands. It was only a question of getting people out of 
their long-established habits. No doubt the poorer 
densely-populated neighbourhoods were best adapted for 
the system he proposed to establish, although, in 
better neighbourhoods, no doubt larger profits might 
be gained. He believed the addition to the prime cost 
in an establishment at the west-end would not be more 
than £250 or £300 for interest on the outlay and ground- 
rent. He also believed that the quality of meat he 
would supply would be quite admissible at the tables of 
the majority of the west-end tradesmen. He had been 
buying in the market for the last two months at the rate 
of 300 or 400 quarters of mutton per day. He was, 
therefore, well acquainted with the wholesale prices. 
He considered the newspaper quotations of the markets 
were not always reliable. When the Dutch ports were 
closed by ice, a considerable rise in the price of mutton 
must be expected, as the supply would be reduced to that 
extent. He could at the present time buy good Loudon- 
MUed ox-beef at the prices he had stated. Aberdeen 
beef always commanded the highest price in the market; 
and there was a wide range between the best and 
inferior quality of beef. The very best quality was a. 
fancy article in the market. He could state the price 
of the very best quality of beef. He would undertake 
to supply twenty legs of the best quality of mutton at 
7d. per lb. He did not think the difference between 
the very best quality and that which he usually bought 
in the market, would be more than a halfpenny per lb. 

Mr. Chester remarked that it seemed to him that the 
plan proposed to be carried out by Mr. McCall did not 
come within the character of a public market at all. 
This might be a venture which, in its way, might be 
useful to the public in the supply of provisions in par- 
ticular localities, and would probably bring considerable 
profit to the projector; but it was not one which, he 
thought, would much assist the Committee in regard ta 
the question of public markets for the distribution of 
feed in London. 

The Chairman remarked that the outline of the 
scheme was very interesting ; and the Committee might 
be able to avaU themselves of Mr. McCall's experience- 
of the working of his system hereafter. 

Captain Warren remarked that it was departing from. 
the system of competition by which the public, and more 
especially the lower classes, benefited to a great extent 
in the purchase of articles of food. 

The Chairman, in the name of the Committee, thanked 
Mr. McCall for the information he had given them. 

Mr. EussELL attended before the Committee foir 
the purpose of submitting a plan for a West-end public 
meirket, and gave evidence as follows : — 

I am the promoter of a market building at the West- 
end of London, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
goods station of the Great Western Station, in Talbot- 
road. The area of the site is two acres and three- 
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quarters. The communication could be made with the 
railway by a siding or otherwise. The nearest point to 
the railway is three-quarters of a mile. The estimate of 
■the cost of the market is £120,000, of which £12,000 
would be paid for the land. The building and other 
provisions for the market would amount to £108,000. 
There would be a general market for meat, fish, and 
vegetables. I had thoughts of raising the capital by a 
joint-stock company, but I now propose it as a [irivate 
enterprise, and selling it at 25 years' purchase. I think 
as an investment it would pay 10 per cent. In my 
opinion, the establishment of a market at this spot wduld 
tend to reduce the price of provisions to the consumer 
very considerably. I have no particular details as to 
the requirements of the market, further than that I 
know the dealers in that locality have to go to the long 
distance of Newgate and Leadenhall for their supplies of 
meat, &c. I propose a retail market, and the stalls to be 
let for the sale of various kinds of provisions. 

Have you taken into consideration the question of the 
supply of fish to this market, that is, wholesale, as 
opposed to Billingsgate ? Are you aware of the diffi- 
culty there is at the present time in obtaining adequate 
supplies of fish at Billingsgate ; and do you think there 
is any probability of getting any large supply for a new 
market at the West-end p 

Yes J- I think arrangements might be made for the 
supply of any quantity of fish from the "West of England, 
and the telegraph would be a great aid in that matter. 
I should propose that the fish which came up bj' the 
railway should go direct to this market instead of Bil- 
lingsgate. I believe almost any amount of fish could be 
had from Devonport in ten hours. I calculate upon a 
regular supply of fish for the market from the West of 
England. 

Is it not the case that all the fish, in various parts of 
the country, is forestalled for Billingsgate market ? 

I have not inquired as to that. I am not committed 
to this special site. No doubt the purposes of a market 
would be better answered by the selection of a 
site in immediate connection with the railway, but the 
difficulty is to get a suitable site so situated. As regards 
the regulations of the market they would be such as 
would ensure competition between the different holders 
of the stalls ; and care would be taken that there was no 
risk of any undue monopoly being secured by a few in- 
dividuals only. 

The Chairman, in the name of the Committee, 
thanked Mr. Eussell for the information he had 
furnished. ' 



Third Okdinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, December 4tli, 18G7; George 
Ferguson Wilson, Esq., P.R.S., Member of 
Council, in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Atkins, Samuel Elliott (Deputy), Cowper's court, Corn- 

hiU, E.G. 
Bath, Charles, Pfynone, Swansea. 
Orowther, George Henry, Bond-terrace, Wakefield. 
Davis, Lewis, 7, Bute-crescent, Cardiff. 
De Jersey, Henry (Deputy), 13a, Gresham-st. west, E.C. 
Dimsdale, Robert, M.P., 11, George-st., Hanovcr-sq. W. 
Dodd, G. Ashley, 40, St. James' s-street, S.W. 
Fellows, Frank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Haywood, W., GuUdhaU, E.G. 
Jenkinson, William, 44, London-wall, E.G. 
Legg, Cyrus, 192, Bermondsey-street, S.E. 
Levick, John Musgrave, Great Winchester-street, E.C. 
Lindroth, Gustaf'W'.,Drottinggatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 
MiUer, W. M., Tonic Sol-fa Choral Society, Glasgow. 
Montgomery, Sir Robert, K.G.B., 7, Cornwall-gdns, W. 
Page, Charles H. Dulwich-house, near Cardiff. 



Phillips, J. S., 64, Euston-square, N.W. 

Sims, Davis, 3, Bartholomew-lane, E.G. 

Wame, Frederick, 15, Bedford-st., Covent-garden, W.C. 

Woodley, Thomas, 74, Aldgate High-street, E.G. 

The following candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected members of the Society : 

Argles, Frank, A., J.P., Eversley, Milnthorpe. 

Atwood, Josiah, 2, Lyncombe-villas, New Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

Blagrove, John Henry, Calcot-lodge, Beading. 

Blanford, Thomas, 91, New Bond-street, W. 

Bostock, E., Stafford. 

Boulton, William, Burslem, Staffordshire. 

Brown- Westhead, T. C, Cauldon-place, Staffordshire 
Potteries. 

Champion, Alfred J., 816, Old Kent-road, S.E. 

Clark, Charles, 10 Albert-road, Regent' s-park, N.W. 

Conder, Edward, Kingsland-bridge, N. 

Corcoran, Bryan, jun., Charlton-house, Bow-road, E. 

Gottenham, Earl of, Tandridge-court, Godstone, Surrey." 

Curwen, Rev. John, 7, Upton-place, Forest-gate, E. 

Dartmouth, Earl of, PatshuU-hall, Wolverhampton, and 
40, Grosvenor-squaro, W. 

Dawson, Thomas, Mayville, near Taunton. 

Dodd, George Ashley, 40, St. James' s-street, S.W. 

Evens, John Harry, Rose-lodge, Castle Bar-hill, Ealing, 
W., and 22, Moorgate-street, E.G. 

Fazakerley, S. N., 17, Montagu-st., Portman-sq., W. 

Frodsham, George, jun.. Change-alley, Gomhill, E.G. 

Giles, George, Westfleld, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 

Gover, Charles Edward, Madras, (care of A. G. Gover, 
7, Grundy-strect, Poplar New-town, E.). 

Griffin, DanieV 2, Gavendish-ter., Glapham- common, S. 

Healey, Thomas, Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, W. 

Helsham, G., St. Mary's Hall, King's Lynn. 

Hippi8ley,Henry,Lamborne-pl.,nearHungerford, Berks. 

Johnson, Thomas, 32, John-street, King's-road, Bedford- 
row, W.C. 

King, WiUiam, Gas-office, Newington-street, Liverpool. 

Le Cheminant, John, 39, Queen Anne-street, W. 

Lent, Richard, 41, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

Lichfield, Earl of, Shugborough-hall, Staffordshire. 

McLagan, Peter, M.P.; Burlington Hotel, Cork-st., W. 

Munbee, Major-General G. B., R.E., J.P., Highbury- 
villa, Weston-super-Mare. 

Nelson, George H., the Lawn, Warwick. 

NichoUs, Richard, 46, Aldermanbury, E.G. 

Pam, Jacob, 9, Ely-place, E.C. 

Peczenik, Leon, 1, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

Peirce, Clement James, 67, New Bond-street, W. 

Pleydell-Bouverie, Philip, 16, Hill-street, W. 

Pratt, J. Tidd, 28, Abingdon'-street, S.W. 

Procter, William, M.D., 24, Petergate, York. 

Stephens, Henry, 18, St. Martin's-le-Grand, E.C. 

Van Owen, Lionel, 34, York-terrace, Regent's- pk., N.W. 

Ware, James, Tilford-house, Farnham, Surrey. 

Woodward, H. Toze, Blakebrook, Kidderminster. 

Wright, Edwin, Dixon's-green, Dudley. 

And as Honorary Correspondino Members. 
Salamah Bey, Chief Telegraph Engineer, Railway 

Station, Cairo. 
Traun, Otto, Fray Bentos, Uruguay. 

The Paper read was — 

ON THE RELATION BETWEEN HEALTH AND 
WAGES. 

By J. H. Stallabd, Esa., M.B. Lond : M.R.C.P.L. 

There is no problem of political economy which has 
received more profound attention, or is apparently settled 
on a firmer basis, than the relation between capital and 
labour. Wages depend, says Mr. Stuart Mill, on the 
proportion between the number of the labouring popu- 
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lation and "the capital" devoted to the pvirchase of 
labour ; and he adds the indisputable corollary, that 
the condition of the labouring class can be bettered in 
no other way than by altering the proportion to their 
advantage; and every scheme for their benefit which 
does not proceed on this as its basis is, for all permanent 
purposes, a delusion. In the same way, Mr. Fawcett 
informs us that the circulating capital of a counti:y is its 
wages fund ; and if we desire to calculate the averap-e 
money wages received by each labourer, we have simply 
to divide the amount of this capital by the number of the 
labouring population. " It is evident," says he, " that 
the average money wages cannot be increased, unless 
either the circulating capital be augmented, or the num- 
ber of the labouring population be diminished." This 
explanation of the law of wages appears to have been 
evolved out of the theoretical examination of the relation 
between labour and capital in the aggregate, without 
reference to those secondary or intermediate conditions 
■which determine the question, of value in the case of 
other commodities which become the subject of exchange. 
By the same method of reasoning, it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove the existence of a tea fund or a bread fund, 
and to argue that the price of either commodity is deter- 
mined by the quantity imported or produced, in relation 
to the sum destined to be spent upon its purchase ; and 
it would be perfectly correct to say that the price could 
not be raised, except by augmenting the capital em- 
ployed upon the purchase, or by diminishing the 
quantity produced. .Nevertheless, this would be a very 
imperfect explanation of the causes which regulate the 
price of tea, especially when we find that it may be pur- 
chased in bond at prices varying from 6d. to 10s. per pound. 
So likewise with bread, we may state that at the two 
extremes, when food is positively scarce, and capital 
abundant, or when food is abundant and capital other- 
wise employed, there can be no question that the price 
will be determined in the manner indicated ; but in all 
the intermediate states, the capital destined to the pur- 
chase of bread will vary with the nature and position of 
the land upon which the wheat is grown, the suitability 
of the climate, the character of the harvest, the quality 
of the produce, the conditions under which the crop 
is brought to market, and a variety of other circum- 
stances which determine the relation between supply 
and demand. To these we must generally look for the 
causes which influence the price, and ,not to any par- 
ticular amount which is spent upon them, even if that 
could be exactly ascertained. The statement that wages 
depend on the relation between labour and capital, how- 
ever true, is therefore useless for any purposes of ex- 
planation. No one will doubt that if the number of 
labourers were to be doubled suddenly, wages would 
fall ; nor, on the other hand, if the supply were sud- 
denly curtailed, that wages would rise in consequence. 
But, besides these oppojite conditions, there are a 
thousand intermediate influences constantly at work to 
alter the nature of the contract between employers and 
employed; and it is certain that the amount of' capital 
employed in the purchase of labour is determined as 
certainly by the peculiar qualities and relations of the 
article supplied, as it was in the cases already given, 
with the additional peculiarities that the labourer must 
live, and that he is not a passive instrument, to be trans- 
ferred from one owner to another, without his own pro- 
test or consent. 

If, then, we desire to determine the price of labour, we 
must adopt the same principles and pursue the same 
method as though we were about to estimate the value 
of any other commodity ; we must find out the cost of 
production. Every labourer must be born and reared so 
as to become fit for work. He must be taught industri- 
ous habits and principles of honesty, that he may serve 
his master faithfully. He must be educated physically 
as well as mentally, and the cost of all this will vary, 
according to the success of the breeding process, the 
relative number of failures, the price of food, clothing 



and lodging, the peculiar sanitary conditions of the 
locality, and the habits of social life in which the 
labourer is reared. As in the case of wheat, we shall 
find that the cost of producing a healthy labourer wUl 
depend on the nature of the soil and air, and the time 
and cost bestowed upon him, and the result will be that 
a natural value will attach to the article produced, bear- 
ing some approximate relation first to labour of a similar 
kind, and then to industry at large. We may have 
good, bad, and indifferent labour, just as those qualities 
attach to wheat or tea ; and the varieties bear exactly 
the same relation to productive industry as do the 
varieties of food to the sustenance of the human frame. 
These considerations, moreover, are independent of the 
various conditions under which the article produced is 
brought to market. We may notice, for example, that 
the better the quality, the more ready is the sale, and the 
more steady the demand ; that ignorance and poverty con- 
fer a power upon the purchaser which is all but irresist- 
ible ; that the worse the condition of the labourer the 
less able is he to dispose of his labour with advantage, 
and as his labour cannot be stored up like wheat, it 
must be sold at once or lost for ever to the possessor ; nay, 
worse than this, its very loss is costlj^, because the 
labourer must live, and the sacrifices of privation involve 
the destruction of his health, which is the only source 
and basis of all he has to sell. There ar^ many other 
causes which influence the rate of wages which we need 
not consider on the present occasion, but one observation 
is necessarily preliminary to the development of the 
subject immediately in hand. It is that what is called 
the law of wages has usually been discussed separately 
from the differences which exist between the wages of 
various employments, and the term labour is generally 
understood ■ to include only " common unskilled labour 
of the average degree of hardness and disagreeablenesSi" 
Now, if human beings were mere machines, or nothing 
better than mere beasts of burden, this method of pro- 
cedure would be justifiable and sound ; but they are not 
so, and the very first characteristic of all human labour, 
even of the very lofrest grade, consists in the exercise of 
a certain degree of intelligence superior to that of 
brutes. If we are to discuss the question properly, 
we cannot exclude this qualification ; the more so, as 
mental endowments confer power and valucout of all 
proportion to the exertion of mere physical force, how- 
ever industriously employed. It requires a certain 
degree of intelligence to act as scarecrow, and the 
ability of the lowest boor is increased by practice in pro- 
portion to the intelligence he' brings to bear. There is 
no employment which depends exclusively on physical 
strength for its most successful performance. Put two 
men of equal powers to work together on equal terms, 
and before long one will be sure to beat the other either 
in energy or skill. The quantity and quality of the 
work done will depend on combined physical and mental 
qualifications' of the men, and he who does the most and 
best, will, in some form or other, earn better wages on 
that account. 

There is no labour which is perfectly unskilled. The 
shepherd boy learns to count the sheep, the farm boy to 
drive the team and milk the cows, and the errand boy to 
go his errands correctly and with dispatch. The rate of 
wages is determined relatively to that of the same clusa of 
labour, and through that to the rate of labour generally, 
on the same principles, whether it be skilled or not. No 
distinction of principle can be drawn, and our only re- 
source is to exaniine the conditions of its successful ex- 
ercise, which are the elements of its intrinsic worth ; we 
must bring every kind of labour to the same test and 
compare it with the sanie standard ; and regarding it 
only as a contribution to the total advantage which so- 
ciety derives from labour in the ag^Sgate. The sum 
total of this advantage, if it were possible to put it in the 
form of money, would constitute the " Wage Fund" to 
which the labourer is legitimately entitled in return for 
his york, and the share of each ought in justice to be in 
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proportion to the quality and quantity of his contribu- 
tion to the general result. This is the true basis of the 
labourer's claim, and it is a fair presumption that there 
is generally an approximative though not always just, 
relation to the wages given. When this is not so, it 
is probably owing to extraneous conditions, which at 
present exert an abnormal influence, such as the poverty 
' of the labourers, the combination of masters and of 
men, the customs and opinions of society as to the re- 
muneration due, and a variety of other causes over which 
the labourer himself has practically no control. 
, What, then, are the conditions essential to successful 
labour? They may be divided into three categories. 
First, the power or physical ability to work. Secondly, 
the mental and moral qualifications, viz., the will to 
work and industry to work honestly, these being united 
■with more or less of intelligence and skill. And lastly, 
the opportunity of working which depends locally on 
the demand for labour and the profit which it yields. 
Taking the world at large, this opportunity is given to 
all who have will, intelligence, honesty, and strength, a 
combination of which will inevitably lead the possessors 
fo seek the best market for their labour, and to rest satis- 
fied with none which does not enable them to gratify the 
reasonable wants of an independent life. 

Now, although the immediate object of this paper is to 
point out the intimate relation between health and 
wages, it must not be forgotten that the essential con- 
ditions of labour are most closely mixed up together, 
and react one upon the other with the most complicated 
results. Thus in a depressed state of trade, want of 
employment and privation lead inevitably to exhausted 
health, and to the many consequences of exhausted health 
to be noticed presently. Moreover it drives the labourer 
to tramp the country in search of work ; it unsettles his 
ordinary mode of life, and brings him into collision with 
a class of wanderers whose habits he gradually acquires. 
One of the saddest features in the present state of society 
is the extraordinary increase of vagrancy which is now 
observed throughout the entire country. These vagrant 
habits are only gradually acquired. They commence 
either in want of employment or a desire on the part of 
the labourer to better his condition, or they result from 
a state of physical exhaustion, which may be hereditary 
or the result of insuflSicient food and imperfect sanitary 
conditions during the period of growth. But take the 
strongest and most industrious labourer, and examine 
the effect of a fortnight's tramping in search of work. 
In the first place he has not yet acquired the art of 
begging successfully, and lives hard on the road. At 
the end of a long day's journey he arrives at the work- 
house, weary and wet through ; without food or fire, or 
even the comforts of a pail of clean water, he is shut up 
in a filthy dog kennel or rabbit hutch, to lie down in 
some frowsy straw, with a set of companions ■Mxo are 
inured to dirt, and who pass half the night in instruc- 
ing each other as to the most successful walks where 
they -may pursue their occupation. A week of such a 
life breaks the health and destroys the energy of the 
best intentioned labourer ; and although he may be glad to 
escape the first or even the second time, the final result 
will be that he gradually loses health and energy for 
work — that he will adopt the shifts of the ckss with 
which he is thrown, and cease altogether to be a productive 
member of the community. So, again, whilst skill can 
in many cases supply the want of strength, and we shall see 
that it has a constant tendency to do so — yet it may be 
taken as a rule that both are associated together, a feeble 
community ^eing ignorant, not because they are defi- 
cient in natural intelligence, but because they have 
neither the means, nor the time, nor the energy, to ac- 
quire knowledge. In the agricultural labourer we have 
file best example of strength without intelligence. In 
the population of the East of Loudon we have intelli- 
gence without strength or knowledge to supply its 
place. 

lastly, it is clearly possitile to have knowledge and 



strength without honesty or the will to work — the want 
of which equally prevents the employment of the labourer 
and lead eventually to the destruction of his health. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that power or phy- 
sical ability forms the basis of all kinds of labour. No 
man can work, who is physically incompetent, and, ce- 
teris paribus, the degree of strength determines the quan- 
tity of labour which a man can perform and the wages 
he can earn. Some people, says Mr. J. Stuart Mill, are 
of opinion that human beings cannot be classed as 
wealth, because they are the purpose for which wealth 
exists. But, as it is admitted that skill and other quali- 
fications, such as industry and the power to labour, are 
nevertheless the source of wealth, it is certain that whe- 
ther human beings are wealth or not does not depend 
upon their nature, but whether or not they exercise 
their natural powers so as to add somewhat to the com- 
mon stock. It is clear, therefore, that an idiot or |a 
cripple from birth cannot become a source of wealth ; 
but the man, however humble, who contributes more to 
society than his life costs for its maintenance, leaves the 
world richer than he found it, and is a benefactor, to his 
species. Given the opportviuity of employment, the 
question is not one of numbers, but of individual effi- 
ciency ; and, just as the slave owner finds it his interest 
to rear his slaves in health — for the value of the indi- 
vidual slave depends upon what he can perform — so 
should society and the capitalist also take care that 
the labouring classes are well and healthily brought up, 
that they may individually contribute their quota to 
the common weal. Now, what is the e"ffeot of physical 
degeneration upon the labouring classes, whether pro- 
duced by want of employment, want of proper dwellings, 
unhealthy habits, however acquired, or any other cause ? 
Let us trace the history of the raw material in its sim- 
plest and roughest form, and see to what it comes ; and 
even here we start with a gigantic difference. Compare 
the labourer of Dorsetshire with one of Lincolnshire or 
Yorkshire, and note particularly the intimate association 
between their physical powers and the wages they obtain. 
Compare their habits and their movements, and you will 
see the difference at once. The man of Dorset never tastes 
animal food, except a bit of bacon once a week. He and 
his family exist upon a scant supply of bread, eked out 
with a bit of lard and dripping, which scarcely keep 
body and soul together. And mark him at his work. 
He is exactly like a steam-engine with a short supply of 
fuel. He may go by fita and starts, but there is- a con- 
stant tendency to halt upon the centres when the work 
is hardest. He goes on better when the gradient is fall- 
ing, but he comes to a hopeless stand-stiU on the least 
ascent. Nothing is more curious than to watch his 
movements. There is an ingenious slowness about all 
he does. His very walk upon the turnpike gives you 
the impression that he is up to his knees in dirt, and one 
foot is put before the other as if they were made of lead. 
Every motion seems to require a separate effort of the 
will, and there is a mental doubt if the intention will be 
carried out. Do not suppose he is ignorant of philosophy ; 
for with inborn -wisdom he reserves his powers for grand 
occasions, as when the master comes, or an effort is in- 
evitable. He never forgets that his store of energy is 
small, and that there is little prospect of renewal by the 
scanty supper when he arrives at home. And so the 
habit' of idleness grows upon him until he is good for 
nothing. He has no such word as haste in his vocabu- 
lary : and if it were proposed to give him double wages 
on the condition of doing double work, he would pro- 
bably give it up after a week's trial, because he has 
been brought to prefer idleness and privation to indus- 
try and the gratification of those healthy desires and 
appetites which, from long neglect he has ceased to care 
for. Nor is the effect less marked upon the moral 
nature of the man. He learns frugality without result ; 
his only prospect is the workhouse ; and too often he 
goes to crime for the means of satisfying instincts 
which cannot be repressed, because, for want of educa- 
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iion, he has them undar no control, and is little better 
than a brute. 

A few days ago I was down in the country, and the 
uniTersal testimony of the farmers in the district was that 
there is a dearth of labourers. The employers are at the 
present moment giving half-a-crown per day, with an 
allowance of beer and milk. I asked why they did not 
import some men from Dorsetshire, where plenty were to 
be had at half the price. They simply informed me that 
they would be good for nothing, and that they would 
prefer to go without. Some years ago the attempt was 
made to introduce Dorsetshire labourers into Yorkshire, 
but at the end of a week most of them wanted to go 
home, because they could not stand the work. , 

But in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire what a different 
case. The amount of healthy energy, work, and wages, 
are all doubled. The labourer is well fed, he has his pie and 
beer mostly twice a day. He is smart in all his movements, 
and his work is done with care and skill. I remember 
well the disgust of a Yorkshire labourer with the slovenly 
habits of a Midland farmer's household, and he began a 
village reformation by insisting that the farmers' boys 
should be better fed. He was " the chaser " of the harvest 
fields ; and rebellion against his rule was only averted 
by increased wages and extra beer. 

But the labourers are not in all cases wedded to 
the soil. Now, especially since the introduction of 
railways, do they migrate to the towns, and as, 
for the most part, their physical state is superior 
to that of the labourers reared in town, they enjoy ad- 
vantages in obtaining employment depending almost 
exclusively on their physical ability to do more work. A 
species of exclusion, on the principle of natural selection 
now goes on — physical ability ousting debility and in- 
competence whenever they compete. And here let it 
be observed that the first question which presents itself 
immediately to the employer of labour is rarely one of 
wages, for these are very generally regulated by custom, 
or fixed by considerations of trade or combination which 
yield no option. The question is one of suitableness 
and profit. The employer looks at the labourer with a 
view to fitness, in order to see if he is physically quali- 
fied to do the work required with profitable result. Is 
the man young and strong, or is he old and feeble ? Is 
he well nourished and healthy, or sickly and diseased ? 
Can he earn the wages his master is compelled to give, 
or may the latter look for a better man elsewhere ? For 
example, the wage of a dock labourer is fixed at half-a- 
crown a day for all alike who are employed. Of the 
thousands waiting at the doors the young and strong 
axe taken first, the man of age and character comes next, 
and the decrepit and feeble are turned away. In ordi- 
nary times the latter do not earn their wages, and it is 
only when demand exceeds supply that they are taken 
on. Let a man have an attack of illness, and his power 
of labour is impaired ; from that moment his wages 
become more precarious, and his yearly income less. It 
is the competition between health imported from the 
country and debility inseparable from towns, which is 
one of the chief causes of the physical degeneration of 
the lower orders in the metropolis particularly, and this 
degeneration is, completed by the extra waste of adult 
male life by sickness, vice, unwholesome dwellings, and 
the poverty which these entail ; and the result is that 
the occupations of the people irresistibly follow their 
physical capacity, and determine the wages they can 
earn. A stalwart countryman could no more make 
matchboxes or flower-sticks than a puny, feeble, and 
half-starved Londoner assist to make a railway. The 
latter cannot compete with healthy labourers ; he is 
driven by necessity to those occupations which do not 
involve continuous labour, such as crossing-sweeping, 
shoe-blacking, costermongering, and many like. If a 
man be capable only of a child's employment, -he must 
learn to be satisfied with child's wages and with child's 
food ; but, as the latter is not adapted to his physical 
wants, he will, after a certain struggle, lose his health ; 



and, having exhausted his little stock of vital energy, 
the value of his labour will be reduced to zero, and he 
will succumb to the inexorable necessity of depending 
on others for his bare existence. 

. In the next place it is necessary to trace the efi'eot of 
this physical degradation on the class, and we can 
scarcely do better than illustrate it by reference to the 
metropolis! in which, notwithstanding the general supe- 
riority of wages over those of the country, the evils in 
question are niost strongly marked. 

Now the first effect of physical degradation is an. 
augmentation of productive power. 'The poor have 
more children than the rich. For 1,000 persons in St. 
George's, Hanover-square, there are 25 births in a 
year ; for 1,000 in the poverty-stricken district of St. 
George's-in-the-east there are 35 births to the same 
number. The more perfect the individual, the more 
refined his habits, the greater the difficulty in propagat- 
ing the species. Nature makes up in numbers what she 
lacks in power ; and so with inferior resources the poor 
have more mouths to feed. Forty per cent, of metro- 
politan pauperism consists of children under 14 years of 
age. As many as 60,000 children have on occasions 
been relieved by the guardians of the poor in a single 
week ; and at a low estimate, there are 160,000 children 
whose parents havereceived parish assistancein the course 
of the year. Physically these children are less healthy 
than their parents, from whom they inherit the seeds of 
debility and disease. Moreover, the mothers often fail 
to suckle them, or if they do, the breast-milk is poor in 
quality. This, with other unhealthy circumstances, 
determines a very high mortality under five years of 
age, amounting in some of the poorer districts to one 
half of the entire mortality. Dr. Ballard has shown, by 
incontestable evidence, that the infantile mortality of the 
poor is double that of the rich. In the year 1864, 
33,247 children died in London under five years of age. 
Of these^ 

437 died of want of breast-milk, 

909 of teething, 
1,236 of tabes mesenterica, 
2,621 of convulsions, 
2,842 of atrophy and debility, 

making a total of 8,047 deaths mainly due to hereditary 
disease and want of care and food. 

The poor have thus a burden which the rich are not 
called upon to bear ; the former have to bring forth, tend, 
and bury a mass of iufantUe humanity, and the expense 
of doing so must be a serious tax upon their scanty re- 
sources, and materially interfere with the gearing of the 
surviving children. 

And what is the state of those who survive ? For the 
most part they become the victims of scrofula, consump- 
tion, and the thousand forms of. disease which affect the 
feeble. They form the bulk of the thousands who crowd 
the doors of the dispensaries and fill the hospitals, and the 
few who reach to precocious maturity marry to generate a 
new race more numerous and more feeble than themselves. 
I have the written opinion of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the medical profession, an opinion which must be 
endorsed by all practical philanthropists, that a very 
large proportion of the debility, deformity, disease, and 
premature death amongst the children of the London 
poor, as well as the want of stamina observed in after-life, 
is owing to insufficient, irregular, and unwholesome feed- 
ing during the period of growth. The chronic starva- 
tion to which the children of the poor are subject, is also 
attested by other astounding facts. There are 23,000 
children who attend the ragged-schools. The masters 
and mistresses declare that the children cry with hunger 
and frequently fall exhausted from their seats from want 
of food, and that the weakened state of mind and body 
is one of the chief obstacles to the process of instruc- 
tion. The superintendents and surgeons of the pauper 
schools state that the children are universally feeble 
and unhealthy when first admitted. Those from St. George 
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the Martyr, Southwark, are all of low Btature, and every 
third child has had the fever, and every second suffers 
from skin disease. At Annerly, Mr. Wilkinson, the su- 
perintendent, reports that many of the children have been 
half starved, improperly fed, scantily clothed, exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather, and have suffered from 
bad hygienic conditions of every kind, many also suffer 
fiom struma and hereditary disease ; and the same 
gentleman states that it is easy to distinguish the chil- 
dren brought from Croydon and the country round, 
because they are as tall and strong at nine years old as 
a Londoner at thirteen. 

At Hanwell more than half the children are admitted 
in a diseased state, and all of them are small and feeble. 

In every pauper school the children are not like 
other .children ; they are .puny, pale, and pot-beUied ; 
they are listless, shy, dull, and do not even caro to 
play. They have frequently a positive dislike for 
wholesome food, which often makes them ill when 
first taken, because the stomach cannot digest the unac- 
customed meal. The circulation of the children is so 
feeble that they are not permitted the use of cold water, 
and it is found necessary to warm the passages and bed- 
rooms. In winter they suffer fearfully from chilblains, 
which the warmest clothing will not prevent. But in a 
month or two a wondrous change takes place. Food, 
warmth, and care work a miracle. The aspect of the 
children is soon entirely changed, they become ruddy, 
bright, sharp, happj', playful, and intelligent ; and the 
only defect remaining is their permanently stunted 
growth, which forms indeed the chief obstacle to their 
future success in life. 

Six thousand of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
children are thus rescued from a life of disease and 
misery, and some few hundreds more are to be found in 
Orphanage and Keformatory Schools, but whilst the 
children of the poor are fed on tea and garbage — whilst 
thousands are turned into the streets to get their living 
as they can — there can be no hope that they will ever 
earn their living by industry or even pay the small ex- 
pense their rearing has necessarily entailed. Poverty 
educates children to be coiitented with unwholesome 
food. A good appetite, properly and habitually gratified 
in early life, at once constitutes the incentive and basis 
of honest labour. It is just as impossible to obtain pro- 
fitable work from a feeble population as crops from an 
exhausted soil. It is as necessary to manure one as the 
other, and unless some effectual steps be taken to combat 
and arrest the process of degeneration amongst the 
labouring class which is evidently going on in the me- 
tropolis and all large towns, the evil will eventually 
reach proportions most difficult to deal with, and end in 
the permanent existence of a class who wiU be unable to 
earn what their lives cost. 

Another fertile source of degraded physical health 
amongst the labouring class is the waste of adult male 
life incidental to the occupation, and more prevalent in 
large towns, where the children are even more depend- 
ent on the father than they are in the country districts. 
In London there are 10,000 widows and 26,000 orphans 
constantly on the books of the guardians of the poor. 
Compared with the country, the husbands die earlier in 
London ; and the younger the children, the more care 
they require, and the more do they interfere with the 
mother's industry. Moreover, rents are dearer, and 
suitable food much harder to obtain, milk ^specially 
bbing dear and bad, and vegetables scarce. Sickness is 
more prevalent, more costly, more difficult to manage, 
and whenever it occurs it paralyses the mother's arm 
for work. All the cares of a family are greater in towns ; 
for if the children are to be brought up honestly and 
well, they must be clothed respectably, and guarded 
from the contamination of the street. Now, if a widow 
misbehave herself, she is sent with her children,- legiti- 
mate or otherwise, to the workhouse, and her children 
are then sent to one of the very best schools in England, 
where their clothing, feeding, and edacation will cost 



more than £29 per annum ; but if she is honest and tries 
to be independent, she will at most get Is. 6d. per week 
on which to keep them, besides providing for herself. 
As, however, no child can be kept in simple necessaries, 
to. say nothing of rent and education, under 3s. per 
Week, all these children are practically starved. Bread 
and treacle is the staple maintenance of this class, rags 
cover them, and the street is their school ; it would be 
as unreasonable to expect that they should grow into 
healthy labourers as to look for grapes on thistles. 

In the next place, let us trace the career of these 
children, and we shall observe that the necessities of the 
parents force them to employ th« children at an im- 
proper age. We have all read of the young match-box 
maker of two years old. I have often sefen a complete 
nurse at seven ; and one of the chief obstacles to educa- 
tion is the fact that all children of that tender age are 
necessarily employed as nursemaids or domestics in the 
denser and poorer districts, where so little is done to 
assist the widows to bring up their children properly. 

In the next place there is an entire absence of any 
system of apprenticeship amongst the lowest class of 
poor, the guardians paying no attention to this im- 
portant subject. The poor children have no opportunity 
of learning useful occupations. They commence as 
errand boys, an occupation which does not tend to very 
settled or industrious habits. Brought up too often 
without principles of honesty, they lose their places, and 
the common resource is selling in the streets. There 
are, probably, at the present moment 50,000 coster- 
mongers, the very large majority being both morally 
and physically unfit for any other work. Besides this 
large class, there are many thousands who depend upon 
the most casual occupations for a living, simply because 
they have no energy left for continuous employment. 
No one can tax an Englishman with inherent idleness. 
There is no better established fact than that all who 
have the strength will prefer work, with plenty to eat, 
to idleness with hunger. Even amongst the most 
wretched the principle of industry cannot be eradicated, 
for after all it is a necessity from their earliest years. 
The struggle of bare existence is harder for the physi- 
cally feeble than it is for others, and with an empty 
stomach and exhausted frame, the poor crossing-sweeper 
plies his occupation with an activity and persever- 
ance prompted as much by habit as despair. Look at 
that ragged urchin turning somersaults ; he works hard 
enough, God knows, for, the scanty pittance thrown him 
by the passers-by. Watch the pertinacity of the news- 
boys and the sellers of fusees. Turn to the coster, and 
ask him how many miles he has to walk to realise a 
shilling. The more feeble he is, and the less his stock, 
the further he has to go. I once visited a widow whose 
husband died within a few hours of waiting to open 
carriage doors at the Olympic Theatre. He had attended 
there at night for more than a year, labouring all the 
time under a deep consumption, and staying all day in 
bed, that he might save his family from want. I say there 
is more wiU to work than power or knowledge, and that 
one of the sad features in the state of the lower orders is 
the prevalence of precarious occupations, which are 
liable to alternations between periods of slackness, and 
earnings which, at the best, are only just sufficient to 
maintain the individual or family in a greater or less 
degree of poverty. From this degree of dependance 
there is at present no escape, nor will there be, so long 
as the present trade regulations are enforced by thq 
artisan class, who now enjoy the virtual monopoly of all 
the more profitable forms of labour. " The son of a 
costermonger has no chance," says Miss Cobbe, "of 
ever paying apprentice fees, even in the form of service, 
and he is driven to waste his strength and ingenuity in 
some miserable street traffic, already trebly over- 
stocked by unfortunates like htimself." Every year the 
price of skilled labour is rising, and every year the 
chaneeof the indigent man rising into the rank above 
above hiM bewme* leas and lefts. It is neither necessary 
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nor politic that the capitalist should interfere with the 
combination of skilled labourers or their freedom to strike 
if they choose to adopt so impolitic a covTrse ; but it is open 
to them to educate any number of the indigent class to 
take their place. 

The proportion of the indigent class in London, says 
Miss Cobbe, is as one to three. We fear it is greatly 
more, but even if this be so, out of 4,000 men, 1,000 grovel 
all their days in poverty that 3,000 may extort higher 
wages from the public. Who can fail to see that it is a 
cruel injustice to the indigent class, and a general loss to 
the community, if A., an employer, pays B., an artisan, 
4s. instead of 3s. for his work, and then is called upon 
to pay another shilling poor rate on behalf of C. (an 
indigent man) whom B. has kept from sharing in his 
labour. 

Moreov&, there are always a certain number of indi- 
viduals who fall from the independent to the indigent 
class, for it is easier to fall than to rise, and if society 
takes no care to raise a tsertain number to supply the 
place of those who fall, the monopoly of the one class will 
be sustained, aud the misery of the other will be in- 
creased. The public ought, therefore, to provide indus- 
trial institutions that the entire labouring class might be 
participators in the advantages of skilled labour accord- 
ing to their inteUigeiiee and strength. In this advantage 
capital will derive a double benefit, first by diminishing 
the monopoly of the "artisan, and then by diminishing 
the expense of the pauper class. It is proposed to form 
public schools for the technical education of the artizan 
class; much more is it necessary to have industrial 
schools for the indigent class ; and to feed them whilst 
they learn. Any excessive power of production will 
right itself, since, as already noticed, an intelligent 
labourer will certainly emigrate to other lands if he fail 
to supply his reasonable wants here. 

Having shown that physical health is the basis of 
individual labour, it remains only to observe that what 
is true of individuals is also true of communities and 
nations. 

The slaves of one plantation may be worth double 
those of the next, simply because they have twice the 
power to work. Gmteris paribus, the labour of a feeble 
and fever-strickon people will never ^qual that of one 
which is healthy and robust. Just as the efficiency of 
an army depends upon the physical health of the indi- 
vidual soldiers, so does the prosperity of a nation depend 
upon the physical energies of ^he productive classes, of 
which labourers are the chief. Furthermore, just as the 
movements of an army are impeded by the sick and 
wounded, so is the advance of national prosperity im- 
peded by the presence of an undue number of persons 
who are dependent on others for support. Pestilence 
may paralyse an army, and temporarily destroy the in- 
dustry of a people. Who can estimate the cost of pre- 
ventible diaiase, or the loss to society by its destruction 
of the power to work. The lives which fall in the exer- 
cise of labour, like those in battle, leave widows and 
children in their wake, who are a burden upon the com- 
munity, and a drawback on the public wealth. National 
prosperity depends on the physical ability of the indi- 
viduals engaged in labour, and in the economy of human 
life. The laws of physiology are inseparable from those 
of political economy, which latter cannot be interpreted 
without their aid. We have to learp. that a debilitated 
people stand no more chance in the race of civilization 
than does a feeble individual in the race of power. 

In conclusion, I will add a few remarks on the reme- 
dies for the state of things I have .described : — 

1st. A Eeview of the Poor Law System, with the 
Q^ject of replacing the present repressive measures by 
an active system of judicious help to those whom sick- 
ness and misfortune drag down to the class below them 
and eventually to pauperism. 

2nd. A more perfect organization of charities, whereby 
thfr destitute and deserving poor may be supplied with 
what is necessary without having recourse to tiie system 



of begging, inseparable from the present multiplication 
of charitable institutions. 

3rd. The necessity of supplying relief to the children 
of the indigent class in the shape of wholesome food. ■ 

4th. That industrial training should be a condition 
of all reli^ to the children of the poor, and that such 
training should occupy the first place in the education of 
a class which depends on labour for independence ; 
moral and religious instruction being from the necessity 
of the case secondary thereto. 

^th. By a system of seven years apprenticeship with 
food and clothing at the public cost, that a certain number 
of children may be raised from the indigent to the artisan 
class, with the view of breaking down the monopoly now 
enjoyed by the latter and filling up the hiatus which 
sickness and misfortune constantly make in the ranks 
of the artisan. 

6th. By taking measures to transfer as many cjiildren; 
orphans and others, to the country districts where, as in 
Scotland and France, they may be cheaply and healthily 
brought up in the class to which they naturally belong. 
By this means the physical degeneration inseparable 
from town life would be combated, and the tendency to 
scarcity of labour in the country, now becoming general 
on account of the facilities of transit and the attractions 
of large towns, would be greatly diminished. 

7th. That it is the duty of Government to provide a 
register of labour through the instrumentality of the 
Poor Law, and reform the tramp wards, that a stop 
may be put to vagrancy, and the destitute labourer 
may travel with safety, and with a reasonable expecta- 
tion that he may obtain work. 

Lastly. These objects can only be secured by a re- 
form in the present system of doing charity by proxy, 
and the efforts of philanthropic persons require to be 
organised and superintended by a staff of officials,"vhich 
might be properly provided at the public cost, with the 
certain result that charitable persons would give more 
liberally, because they would have confidence in the exe- 
cutive. The rates would then be only used to supplement 
benevolence when the latter fails, and the rich would 
thus relieve the lower order of ratepayers from the un- 
due pressure, to which they are now subject. In fact. 
State charity, to be efficient, must be kept as much as 
possible out of sight. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Pearsall thought a very broad, and comprehen- 
sive plan had been sketched out in the concluding 
portions of the very excellent paper which had been 
brought before the meeting, whereby a vast amount of 
technical education might be given to the youth of the 
poorer classes, which he was sure would be gratefully 
received by them. He fully agreed with the remarks 
which had been made with regard to skilled labour; 
those who Tsrere engaged in it were a proud class of men, 
and their feelings were constantly excited by the fear 
that their children might fall below the class in which 
they were themselves placed. At the same time there 
had been placed before them, in a very clear manner, 
the difficulties which surround the question. Undoubt- 
edly, as fresh regions of the world were being rapidly 
developed, many of our best artisans and workmen 
would go there. What had been pointed out with 
regard to tjje poor man, whose only capital was the 
physical power to labour, was of the greatest importance 
to all classes. There was one point which had not 
been touched upon in the paper — that was the kindly 
feeling which had sprung up in the minds of large 
capitalists and employers of labour towards those whom 
they employed. Take the instances of this afforded by the 
Orossleys, of Halifax, and the proprietors of Saltaire. 
All who visited those establishments saw a glorious race 
of robust and happy-minded men, acting in concert witt 
the master-spirits of capital and energy. With regard 
to the very poor of London, there could be no doubt that 
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the narrative given was only too truthful ; at the same 
time ^y one'inquiring into the subject would be asto- 
nished at the large sums of money which were expended 
by the employers of labour iii many parts of the me- 
tropolis for the establishment of libraries, reading- 
rooms, and other institutions for the benefit of those in 
their employ. Nor was the physical condition of the 
workman uncared for. He could give an instance in 
which a large employer of labour, well known to many 
present, had provided a commodious house at Margate, 
whither the weak and sickly amongst those employed 
were drafted, in order that they might derive the benefit 
of a visit to the seaside. The sociiil and physiological 
view of the subject which was presented in the paper 
was one which gave rise to serious and anxious considera- 
tions ; and the great question which had been raised with 
regard to the very poor sinking lower and lower was 
one well worthy the attention of this Society. 

Mr. James Shaw remarked that no one could be a 
member of the Society of Arts for any period without 
being grateful that it afforded the public so valuable a 
channel for the discussion of such important questions 
as that which was brought before them this evening. • He 
regretted that the ameliorations suggested by the author 
for the evils depicted occupied so unimportant a place 
in the paper, being merely put forward in six or seven 
brief clauses at its conclusion. Connected as he was 
with a large iron manufacturing establishment, employ- 
ing 2,000 of the best artizan class of the country, he 
could not but think that a great deal too much had been 
said with regard to the very poor, leaving the artizan 
class almost out of consideration. There was scarcely 
an employer who did not admit that the labour question 
was one of the most important of the day, ^nd that into 
that question the operation of trades' unions very 
largely entered. Almost every employer of labour, 
at the present time asked the question, " How is it that 
I am obliged to pay such high wages for my labour 
when I can look round and see hundreds of men 
who are physically capable of doing the work, but whom 
I cannot employ because they do n6t belong to a trades' 
union ?" It was not that there was scarcity of labour, 
but the thing was to get rid of the tyranny with which 
labour was beset. He could state of his own knowledge 
that there were men, simple shearers and rollers of plate 
iron — men who worked in torn shirts and scanty clothes, 
who. earned £8 per week or £40D per annum, in what 
was a very poor class of skilled labour, and yet em- 
ployers were not able to supersede those men by the 
numerous unemployed poor who had been spoken of, 
«nd this was owing to the trades' union system. The 
author of the paper had omitted to point out the process 
by which the employer of labour could overcome such 
difficulties as he (Mr. Shaw) had pointed out. If any 
gentleman could suggest a remedy for that state of 
things he should be very happy to hear it. He had, 
for the last -three months, been travelling through 
America and Canada, and, on returning home, the thing 
which struck him most was the impoverished, ill-fed, 
wretched- looking condition of the poor of London. In 
this condition of things we were far behind America. He 
was sorry to say he thought one of the reasons was this, 
viz., that in this country we have a redundant popula- 
tion compared with the grand outlets which America 
affords for the skilled artizan, and even for the lower 
classes of labour. There was a grand outlet in America 
for every man who was willing to work for his living, 
and had the physical capacity for it. Those only who 
had.been there knew the enormous extent and the vast 
resources of that country; and he believed England 
would find her poor flocking there, because she has not 
occupation for them at home. The poor had not a chance 
here ; and we were suffering now from the difliculty of 
being surrounded by unemployed poor ; hut the chief 
difficulty was that the trades' unions prevented the really 
poor from taking that place in trade which they ought 
to occupy. To go to the poor-laws and to charitable in- 



stitutions was beside the question. If we could not feed 
the poor apart from charitable institutions we should do 
better to encourage the spirit of emigration. He would 
conclude by urging the remarks he had ventured to offer 
upon the consideration of the author of the paper, who 
was evidently competent to treat this question in every 
point of view. He hoped his observations would be re- 
ceived in the spirit in which they were made ; they 
might be erroneous, but they were perfectlj' sincere. 

Mr. W. BoTLY said not only the Society, but the 
country at large vtas indebted to Dr. Stallard for the 
very able and interesting paper he had brought before 
them. He thought the fourth and fifth clauses of the 
summing-up were particularly adapted for the considera- 
tion of the Society and of the Legislature. Formerly, 
under the old Poor Law, there was a system of appren- 
ticeship adopted. He regarded it as of the greatest con- 
sequence that the educational training of the yotithful 
poor should be accompanied by employment in indus- 
trial pursuits. He begged to remark that there were 
many honourable exceptions to the low rates of wages 
which were said to be given in Dorsetshire. There 
were gentlemen there who paid wages equal" to any 
other part of the country. Under the system of piece- 
work in agricultural operations the men earned very 
good wagos^-double and treble the general run of wages 
of 9». or 10s. per week. With respect to the intelligence 
of the agricultural labourer, he thought they were not 
generally so ignorant as many people imagined. 

Mr. Thresher observed it had been stated by a 
previous speaker that the great evil in this country was 
a redundancy of population, and the author of the paper 
seemed rather to incline to that view also. [Dr. Stal- 
lard — " No, no."] That was his impression ; but it 
was suggested, as a remedy for the evils of trades' unions, 
that the state should take charge of the indigent class, and 
not only give them elementary education but industrial 
training as well, so as to enable us to counteract the 
pernicious operations of the trades' unions. But sup- 
posing the fact to be that the country was really over- 
populated, it appeared to him that a better use of the 
public funds would be to spend them in facilitating a 
large system of emigration. By that means, he con- 
ceived, if we had a surplus population we should get 
rid of a large portion of our indigent poor without 
reducing the actual rate of wages that now existed. Sup- 
posing there were 100,000 men in a particular trade who 
were now receiving a certain fixed amount of wages ; 
and supposing the state educated 10,000 boys in the 
same trade, then, he presumed, the total amount of 
wages which the 100,000 received would be distributed 
amongst the 110,000, thus reducing the sum given to 
each individual. Instead of that, would it not be better 
to expend the money in sending this excess of 10,000 
to countries where there was a larger demand for 
them f 

Mr. Charles Bcssell thought the remedies suggested 
were scarcely sufficient for the purpose in view. One 
gentleman suggested that wages should be lowered on 
the one hand and raised on the other. He believed the 
general opinion was that wages should be raised rather 
than reduced, inasmuch as by that means a class of men 
was produced who maintained the national character 
better, and had sufficient funds at their disposal to 
enable them to contribute to the increase of the trade of 
the country. The workman in receipt of good wages 
would desire to put good furniture into his house, and 
spend his money in other things which would contribute 
to the increase of trade, thus affording occupation for 
many of the poor, who at this moment were unable to 
find employment. 

Mr. Gr. White said the paper was so able, and covered so 
vast a field, and was, as he thought, so generally correct 
in its views, that it became a matter of very great re- 
sponsibility for a man to stand before the meeting unpre- 
pared, lest he should give a wrong complexion to the 
whole subject. He felt indebted to Dr. StaUard for the 
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lucid manner in wMch he had treated the subject of 
wages, of present distress amongst the lower classes and 
the apparent declension of the labouring population. He 
had come to this meeting from amongst the thousands of 
the East-end of London, theiron works at Mill wall, where 
he had been during the day, and he could bear his testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the general views expressed in 
the paper, from his own particular experience. They 
were, not overdrawn, but the facts were really modestly 
stated. Wages were either high, or low, or inter- 
mediate ; and he thought when they looked at them 
in relation to disease, and crime, and deterioration of 
the human species, they must not 'estimate them by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, which were only a partial 
exponent of their value, but they must have regard to 
their relation to the wants of life and the comforts of 
civilisation — not how many shillings a man had per 
week, but how many loaves of bread, how much beef, 
how much shelter, and how much fuel, such an amount 
of labour as his physical condition could bear would 
secure to him, leaving him a fair opportunity for the 
exercise of his mental and moral nature. With regard 
to high wages, when applied to one type of our humanity, 
vii., the animal type, they tended to render that type 
more animal, and almost brutish. High feeding exerted 
an influence upon the lower nature of man, and pro- 
duced results which favoured a certain class of diseases, 
with which, no doubt, the learned author of the 
paper was familiar. Then, the same wages, applied 
to the higher type of our nature — the intellectual 
and moral— sometimes resulted in crime and vice, 
which, again, produfced a peculiar class of disease. 
There were those two classes of diseases which arose 
from the effects of high wages upon two types of our 
nature. Then we came to low wages — ^those which did 
not command for a man sufficient of the common neces- 
saries of life and comforts of ciyilisation suitable to the 
grade which the man occupied. If the wage was not 
sufficient, it was a low wage ; and when he looked at the 
wages in the East-end of London in that light, he was 
disposed to say they were low wages indeed. He was 
not about to endorse the sentiment that we have too 
much labour in this country. Though we have not the 
extent of land of America, we have that piece of 
triangular land caUed England, which was sufficient for 
all the men that could be produced upon it. It 
resulted from a want of proper arrangement, and from 
mistakes in some particular branches of legislation, that 
distress and evils came upon us. When we turned to 
the East-end of London, and saw the 10,000 artisans and 
labourers come out of the public works at Woolwich, 
looking at their faces we observed that the bulk of them 
were of the lower animal type ; and if they were badly 
fed we should have all the diseases consequent upon 
that condition. Then, again, the lower wages were 
sometimes applied to the better type of our nature ; for 
instance, in the long streets of Clerkenwell, or even at 
the back of the neighbourhood in which they met, he 
found men having intelligence without stamina, and 
when such men had not enough animal food on which to 
nourish the nervous tissues of the body, diseases of another 
kind resulted. Thus they had four great families of 
diseases arising trova the iafloence of high and low wages 
on the two types of humanity to which he had referred. 
He remembered about 30 years ago living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stepney ; he found ttiere a mass of people 
well fed, well clothed, and very well paid. H« found 
them ready to receive education as far as they could 
get it, and he should say, by comparison, the district 
was better off then than now. He also recollected the 
district of Bothnal-p;reen when the weavers were in the 
greatest distress. They were always on the verge of 
starvation and revohition, and ultimately they were 
starved out altogether ; but in that neighbourhood, 
thirty years ago, there were some 60,000 or 70,000 of 
these poor weavers, and there they had a very hig^ 
intellectual type, descended from the French — ^men witii 



good notions of art, who cultivated a taste for pictures 
and flowers — ^but wages became depressed in comparison 
with the food they could obtain for the money, till they 
went down, and down, and became a race of little men 
with large heads ; the whole community of them were 
discontented, and often seditious. This arose either 
from the action of bad legislation or the want of proper 
legislation, but it originated in the first instance from a 
great mistake that was made on the Continent of 
Europe. In speaking on this subject his fear was that 
he should give a false colouring to it, especially because 
he felt that when addressing this great Society, his 
words would have additional weight. The Society 
of Arts had done more thm it took credit for. He 
knew a good -deal about the educational movement ia 
this country, and this Society had often achieved great 
objects by the offer of prizes, and by other methods 
tending to raise men into a condition superior to that 
which they previously occupied. He was glad to find 
that the Society was about to consider what was called 
industrial or technical education. He did not expect it 
would become a great apprenticing society, nor would 
he like to see the Government undertaking that work ; 
but he regretted that the apprenticeship system wi\a 
done away with. The great moral and political advan- 
tage of the apprenticeship was that the boy, during the 
period of adolescence, was settled down in a family, 
surrounded by domestic influences, and having a master 
over him with a will which he must obey. His 
advice was to encourage the apprenticeship system 
as much as possible, and let the boys be bound to some 
master of skill and responsibility for seven years ; and 
though they might fail in some cases in producing clever 
workmen, they would not fail in producing gool and 
useful men. He knew something about the operation 
of the Poor-law, being a guardian of a large metropolitan 
union, where he had seen the precise realities of the 
picture which had been drawn this evening, and he con- 
sidered the observations that had been made upon the 
«Bubject were in the right direction. 

The Chaikman, in rising to propose a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Stallard for this very valuable paper, said he 
would only make one or two remarks. The gentleman 
who favoured them with his experience in connexion 
with the iron trade thought Dr. Stallard had omitted 
to propose a remedy for the evils he had described. The 
Chairman having read the 4th clause of the propositions 
with which the paper concluded, went on to observe that 
he would not have quoted that paragraph, as no doubt 
Dr. Stallard would reply to the remarks made, nor 
would he have ventured an opinion as to the success of 
a great establishment for that object, unless he had been 
able to speak of what had come under his own imme- 
diate knowledge in a district where there was a great 
scarcity of boy-labour. In that instance boys were taken 
from pauper schools, and were educated into skilled work- 
men, and the plan was perfectly successful. Dr. Stallard 
had brought out the immense difference between men of 
energy and intelligence and their opposites. All present 
knew the enormous difference in their households be- 
tween an energetic and intelligent servant and one the 
reverse ; but it was only those who had seen a large 
number together who could judge of the effect of energy 
and intelligence acting upon and leavening the whole 
mass. The effect in the one case was small, but when 
they got a number together it was enormous. He 
thought, after the applause that had been given, there was 
no question that the vote oC thanks would be most 
cordially accorded to Dr. Stallard for his most interest- 
ing and able paper. 

The vote of thanks was then passed. 

Dr. Stallaki), having acknowledged the compliment 
paidhim,8aidnoonewas moresensiblethanhe was himself 
of the extremelyimperfect mode in which he had brought 
this subject before them ; in point of fact, it wns a sub- 
ject which had -a thousand ramifications, and the diffi- 
culty was in presenting anyone phase of it which would 
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arrest such an amount of attention as should show it to 
be deserving of the serious discussion of a society of this 
kind. He felt indebted to those who had taken part in 
the discussion. The first speaker alluded particularly to 
what he called the results of kindly feeling on the part 
■of large employers of labour. He had not the least wish 
to cast the slightest reflection upon the justice of those 
remarks. He knew there were individual cases in which 
schools had been provided, and the physical and moral 
welfare of the workpeople had been looked after with an 
4ilmo8t fatherly kindness beyond all praise ; but he must 
say it was one of the characteristics of the present day, 
and one of the chief causes of the degradation of the 
working classes, that there was not that intimate con- 
nection between them and the employer which there 
used to be forty or fifty years ago. At that time the 
•employer knew the circumstances and condition of every 
man in his employ, no matter how many they were : 
they dined together at least once every year, and at 
Christmas mutual congratulations passed between 
them. Now, on the contrary, the master too often 
lived in one place and the workpeople in another, 
flo that, in fact, there were no relations between 
them, except services rendered and money given. 
In St. George's-in-the-East, out of twenty-one guar- 
dians, only three resided in the parish. The great dock 
owners knew nothing about the condition of the poor 
they employed. The wages were paid, and the connec- 
tion was at an end. Although he was aware of the 
grand things that were done at Saltaire, Halifax, and 
■other places, these were but exceptional cases. The poor 
did not receive that sympathy and advice from their 
■employers that they wanted. He differed from the 
second speaker as to redundancy of labour in this 
■country. The best evidence on that point was the fact 
tiiat in the agricultural districts labour had gone up in 
■all directions. He was in Leicestershire a short time 
ago, where a gentleman told him that on his small farm 
he could give employment to three more labourers than 
he had, but he was unable to get them, although he 
offered 13s. per week, a house to live in, a pint of beer 
per day, and as much mUk as the family required night 
and morning, and vegetables to any extent, together 
with £1 for extra work in the summer. He had brought 
■with him a letter which he received that morning from 
a gentleman who had had very large experience amongst 
the poor, Mr. Faruall, one of the inspectors of the 
Poor Law Board, in which he gave his own experience 
as to the difficulty of procuring labour, and the degener- 
ation of the labouring classes in some districts. He 
■said : — " Finding labour very dear, comparatively speak- 
ing, in Yorkshire, I sent into Dorsetshire, to Lyme Regis, 
where I am known, for a Dorset family ; wages being, 
■on an average, in Yorkshire, 18s. per week, and in 
Dorset 9s. They 'came and saw, and conquered' me, 
for I was soon obliged to raise their wages to the 
Yorkshire measure ; and they, when thus paid, could 
not or would not do a Yorkshire day's work. Eventually, 
they petitioned me to send them back to uncomfort- 
able and idle Dorset. I did so, and clearly made a bad 
bargain. The moral of this is that the Dorset men are 
not men ; they have been starved out of their manhood." 
That (continued Dr. Stallard) was just the fact. If they 
brought up 150,000 children -svithout the taste of meat, 
how could they be good for anything in the shape of 
labour ? He would not say that meat was absolutely 
necessary to children living in healthy country air, and 
having an abundant supply of good milk, but for the 
youthful population of London and large to'wns he 
held meat to be an essential condition of health. 
The same speaker asked how they were to overcome 
the influence of trades' -unions ? To that he replied 
that the capitalists and employers of labour would 
be forced to take apprentices on their own account, 
and bring them up to their own work. They must 
be brought up for that special purpose to combat the 
influence which now excluded the lower class from tak- 



ing superior work. The children could be educated to 
anything if they were taken young enough. It was as 
easy to educate them in industrious habite as to teach 
them to read and write. He held that the system in 
operation at Feltham was that which ought to be pur- 
sued. That system was plenty of work, and plenty of 
food. Only nine hours of schooling per week were suffi- 
cient for children of that class. If they educated a 
man's mind, and did not feed and train his body, they 
taught him to be a rogue, and that was the great mistake 
they made, viz., giving instruction, so called, without 
training the muscles, and bringing out the industrial 
powers. With regard to over-population, that was a 
point he strongly disputed. He believed it was a mis- 
take to send people out of the country. Those to whom 
they were sent would send them home again if they were 
wise. "What was the use of sending people out as 
emigrants . who were brought up on all kinds of 
bad food in the East-end of London ? He did not 
mean to assert that this state of things could be al- 
tered in a moment ; but what was wanted was a gradual 
system of prevention. During the last seven years pau- 
perism in London had doubled. There were 72,000 oases 
of relief on 1st January, 1869, and there were 140,000 
persons relieved on one day in the present year. Having 
spoken in terms condemnatory of the repressive charac- 
ter of the existing Poor-law system, and the effect it 
had in increasing vagrancy and reliance upon charitable 
aid. Dr. Stallard called attention to the different state of 
things which obtained in France. In Paris vagrancy 
could not be practised to any extent, from the fact that 
it was known that at one place only in each district could 
that class of people get everything they legitimately 
wanted. They could not go begging because everybody 
knew there was but one place where they could go 
for relief. At the present time 6,000 children were 
educated in the pauper schools of the metropolis, and 
the best education he knew of was given in those 
schools ; and with the exception of those who went into 
the bands of the army (stature there not being of im- 
portance), the great majority of them emigrated. He 
agreed with much that had been said by Mr. White with 
regard to the effect of wages. No doubt high wages in 
the case of an ignorant man did lead to their improper 
use. It was well known that if it was not insisted that 
the soldier should spend 8d. per day out of his 13d. on 
proper food, be would spend a large portion of it in 
beer and other things which would lead to physical 
deterioration, making him unfit for his duty. 'There 
was no doubt high wages sometimes did harm even to 
the educated classes, but, as a rule, people who could 
earn high wages, if they were educated in the principles 
of industry and frugality, would be the better for them. 
It seemed to him this was a question for capitalists to 
consider very seriously. Unless they set out upon the 
principle that wages were to give a man everything he 
reasonably wanted, not only during the time of his 
ability to work, but up to the time of his death, and 
leave sufficient to bury him, as well as provide to some 
extent for those he'left behind — if they did not set out 
■with that principle, they were wrong. The present 
principle was that the man was to have low wages 
during the period of his ability to work, and go to the 
workhouse to end his days. He wanted to see wages 
raised so as to give the people larger comforts, but he 
wished the principle to be kept in view that they were 
to provide out of wages everything they wanted from the 
beginning of their days to the end of them. 
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South-Eastebn Railway Mechanics' Institutiok. 
— The fortieth report, being for the half-year ending 
30th September, 1867, says that the Institution is in a 
very flourishing condition. The falling-off in the num- 
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ber of memberg dniing the Bummer months has not been 
so great as formerly. There are at present 276 members 
of the Institution, which is an increase of thirty-five over 
the corresponding period of last year. The hooks in the 
library have been all carefully examined, and it was 
found necessary to rebind eighty volumes and entirely 
renew twenty-five volumes. The total number of 
volumes available for circulation among the members 
is 1,568. The vocal music class has been carried on 
during the whole of the half-year ; the number of 
members in the first quarter being twenty-eight, and in 
the second quarter twenty-six. The attendance was 
very good throughout, and the teachers' report of 
the progress made by the members is highly satis- 
factory. Ten candidates were successful in obtaining 
certificates from the Society of Arts at the final ex- 
aminations held in April last. These candidates are 
entitled to book prizes from the Institution amounting 
in the aggregate to £4. The system of giving local 
prizes to the successful candidates has been in operation 
in this Institution for several years, and it is worthy of 
notice that the Society of Arts is now strongly recom- 
mending a similar plan to be adopted in all institutions. 
Arrangements will be made to admit the members free 
to all lectures connected with the Ashford Mechanics' 
Institution during the winter months. The council are 
anxious to see the following classes in operation during 
the ensuing winter : — Arithmetic, writing, and dictation 
for adults ; ditto, for juniors, drawing, vocal music, 
and French. They also hope that the chess club 
may be again revived. The financial statement for the 
half-year is fevourable, the receipts having been 
£139 14s. 8ja., and the balance in hand £77 12s. Sid. 
The sum of £72 5s. was realised by the excursion to uie 
Crystal Palace, on the Ist of August last. The council 
desire to thank the Directors of the South-Eastem 
Bail way for their kindness in allowing the profits of the 
excursion to be given to the Institution. 



EAST LONDON MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
ART. 

The following circular, appealing for funds on behalf 
of this most important undertaking, from which the 
East-end of the metropolis will derive so much benefit, 
has just been issued. The Council of the Society of 
Arts, sympathising with the object of the promoters, 
have voted £100 in aid of the purchase of the site : — 

The subject of industrial and art education has lately 
become of such vast importance to the nation as to have 
attracted the serious attention of the Legislature, and of 
all thoughtful men having the commercial interest of 
the country at heart. 

The undersigned, impressed with. the necessity of 
providing for this want at the East-end of London, have 
made a conditional purchase of 4^' acres of land at 
Bethnal-green, being part of the Green itself. This site 
they have ofi'ered to the Government for the purpose of 
erecting thereon a Museum of Science and Art, and it 
has been accepted by Government as admirably adapted 
for the purpose, being within an easy walk of upwards 
of a million of people, mostly of the artisan class. 

This museum is intended to be educational in the 
widest sense of the word, and it is hoped that it may be 
the means of enabling our workmen to compete on more 
equal terms than at present with the skilled workmen of 
foreign countries, especially in matters of taste. Our 
workmen have no need to fear competition and free 
trade with the whole world, if only they have equal 
means of art education. 

The Government has entered most heartily into this 
scheme. Parliament has voted the money. The plans 
of the buildings have been prepared, and the Govern- 
ment has already entered into a contract for their erec- 
tion. A Bin is now before Peu'liamenl, clearing the title 
to the site of a technical difficulty ; it has already passed 
its third reading in the House of Commons, and it is 



hoped, in a week or two, that it will have passed th© 
House of Lords, and received the Eoyal assent. AU that 
will then remain to be done to secure for ever this great 
blessing to the East-end of London is to pay for the 
land. The undersigned have undertaken to raise funds, 
by means of subscriptions, to enable them to do so. The 
Society of Arts and several friends have offered £100 
each, but a further sum of about £2,000 is required, 
which it is hoped and believed will cover the cost of the 
land, all law, parliamentary, and other expenses, — a 
very trifling sum compared with the vast object to be 
obtained. 

It is most desirable that the required amount should be 
collected within the next week or ten days, that no delay 
may occur in commencing this great work. All else is 
ready. The contractor and his workmen are anxious to 
begin ; and in anticipation of the completion of the pur- 
chase the vendors have even permitted the materials to be 
placed on the ground, so anxious are they to facilitate 
matters. In one sense, therefore, we have possession of 
the land, but obviously not a brick can be laid upon it 
until it shall have been paid for. 

In view of the approaching winter, and the ^desira- 
bility of finding employment for the poor, so many of 
whom are out of work, time is also an object. Under 
these circumstances we issue this appeal for funds, and 
we are sure that we shall not appeal in vain. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the "East London 
Museum account " at the Bank of England, or they will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by either of 
the undersigned trustees of the fund and promoters of 
the scheme. , 

Finally, we may mention that we have made it a con- 
dition with the Government that the land not actually 
occupied by the museum buildings is to be laid out and 
kept up as an ornamental garden, and that the museum 
be open every week-day untU 10 o'clock in the evening. 

AwTONio Brady, J.P., F.G.S., Maryland 
Point, Stratford, Essex. 

Septimtis Hansakd, M.A., Eectory, Bethnal- 
green. 

John Moxon Clabon, 21, Great George- 
street, Westminster. 

J.' MiLLAB, L.R.C.P. Ed., F.G.S., F.L.S., 
Bethnal-house, Cambridge-road. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

At the sitting of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce on "Wednesday, the 27th ult., a discussion was 
opened upon the subject of " Technical Education." 

The following resolutions on the subject were pro- 
pounded by the Chambers at Nottingham, Huddersfield, 
Kendal, and Leeds : — 

Zeeds — " That great advantages to the manufacturing 
interests of other countries have resulted from the 
technical education provided for artisans and others, in 
public schools instituted for that purpose. That the 
establishment of such institutions in this country i» 
necessary to the, maintenance of its manufacturing 
supremacy. That the earnest attention of Her Majesty's 
Ministers be called to this subject, and that they be re- 
quested to consider how such schools may be .best pro- 
vided, by the state or by local bodies, or by both con- 
jointly. That Such schools should in any case be 
under the supervision of inspectors appointed by Govern- 
ment." 

Kendalr—" That this Association resolve to submit t» 
Government the importance and desirability of technical 
education in arts, manufactures, and science ; and to 
suggest that the time is now arrived for the Govern- 
ment to promote such education by the establishment of 
polytechnic schools, or the appointment of a system of 
voluntary examination for students in public and pri- 
vate schools ; or the adoption of other measures cal- 
culated to aid the technical education of the people 
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of thia country, similar to those in operation in other 

countries." 

Suddersfield — " That the rapid progress and high ex- 
cellence of continental manufactures are, in the opinion 
of this Association, mainly attributable to the schools 
for technical education which have for many years been 
established in Germany and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, and by means of •which the art of design and 
other valuable scientific knowledge have been very 
generally acquired, to the great advantage of industrial 
pursuits ; and that, in order to enable our manufacturers 
to maintain the pre-eminence they have so long enjoyed, 
the Grovemment be ur^ed to appoint a commission, or 
adopt other means for obtaining the fullest informa- 
tion respecting such schools, with the view of establish- 
ing in this country institutions of a similar character." 

Nottingham — " That the importance of more extended 
education in relation to the various arts and manufac- 
tures of this country being recognised by this Associa- 
tion, it is recommended that an inquiry should be made, 
at the instance of the Grovemment, as to the state of 
education abroad, as it affects the industries of various 
nations; and that a committee be appointed by the 
Associated Chambers to assist in the promotion of art 
and industrial education." 

The subjoined report of the discussion is extracted 
from the Daily Neivs of Thursday, November 28th, 
1867 :— 

Mr. MuNDELLA, the president of the Nottingham 
Chamber, of Commerce, in an able speech described 
the state of primary and technical education in 
Germany, especially in Saxony, where his firm had 
a branch establishment. As to primary instruction, he 
found the poorest Saxonian children familiar with the 
elements of education, with all kinds of foreign moneys, 
and acquainted with English and French to an extent 
that was most surprising. During his last visit to that 
country he paid particular attention to the question of 
education, and it was impossible, even in the poorest 
districts, to find a child ten years of age who could not 
read and write well. In fact the Germans knew that 
by-and-bye it would be they, and not the French, who 
would be the great competitors with England, and hence 
tile children were being trained up in just such a manner 
as would fit them to engage in commercial pursuits with 
England, France, and America, But for the disadvan- 
tages under which this couiitry laboured, it would be be- 
fore all other countriesin its manufactures. As to technical 
education, the people had the fullest facilities for receiving 
a thoroughly scientific training ; not the playing at science 
of an English mechanics' institute class but a severe 
and regular teaching from the beginning. A German 
"workman could tell you not only that the colour of a 
fabric was wrong, but why it was so ; and that was more 
than many of our middle-class masters could do. As an 
English manufacturer, he was bound to say the igno- 
rance of our working population surpassed belief; and 
he implored his hearers to pay but little attention to 
statistics on education. He himself not long ago spoke 
with a boy, fourteen years of age, who did not know the 
name of the Queen, and who was ignorant of the names 
of God and Jesus Christ, except as he used them in 
swearing ; yet that boy had been to a national school, 
and was no doubt put down in the statistical returns as 
" educated." Unfortunately, as a nation, we were, upon 
commercial matters, resting on our old prestige, which 
we were spending fast ; and unless we took up this sub- 
ject of technical and primary education we should be left 
far behind foreign countries. Whatever South Ken- 
sington might be, our schools of design were the best 
things wo had ever done in this country for the cause of 
technical education. While deploring the vast supe- 
riority of the German over the English workman, he 
knew, from long experience, that we had the most 
splendid raw material in the world in our own working 
men, who, if properly trained, could manage a machine 



so as to get 30 per cent, more results than either a French 
or German workman. Both the cause and consequencex 
of the present crass ignorance of our working classes lay 
entirely with ourselves. Education would have the effect 
of lifting from the country a great load of pauperism, 
vice, and drunkenness, which at present existed in con- 
sequence of the state of ignorance in which the work- 
people were left. He concluded by moving the following 
re8olution,whiohwa3anamalgam:itionof motionsstanding 
in the names of Huddersfield and Nottingham : — " That 
the rapid progress and high excellence of continental 
manufactures are, in the opinion of this association, 
mainly attributable to the schools for technical educa- 
tion which have for many years been established in 
Germiny and other parts of the Continent, and by 
means of which the art of design and other valuable, 
scientific knowledge have been very generally acquired, 
to the great advantage of industrial pursuits ; and that, 
in order to enable our manufacturers to maintain the 
pre-eminence they have so long enjoyed, the Govern- 
ment be urgel to appoint a commission, or adopt other 
means for obtaining the. fullest information respecting 
such schools, with the view of establishing in this 
country institutions of a similar character ; and that a 
committee be appointed by the associated chambers, to 
assist in the promotion of art and industrial education." 
Mr. Whitwell, of Kendal, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said his firm had made it a point to have no lads in 
their works who could not read and write, and the 
number of boys over fourteen years of age turned away 
in consequence was lamentably great. It was the duty 
and policy of the state to do more than they had done in 
the direction of primary education, and then technical 
education would soon follow. He often looked for places 
where he might send young men in his own works to 
obtain a scientific education, but in vain. 

Mr. Freeman, of Huddersfield, said the large manu- 
facturing towns ought to join together in a united effort 
to establish an institution worthy of the object in view. 
That object was a national one, and not one for in- 
dividual enterprise, and it was high time that our 
government provided some more extended means of 
education ; and payment by results was the best course 
to adopt. 

Mr. Blemer, of Birmingham, had long been convinced 
that Germany since the Exhibition of 1851 had made a 
most marvellous advance in industrial enterprise ; while 
the disgraceful state of our primary education and the 
want of means of obtaining technical education in this 
country were threatening to leave us far behind in the 
race of competition. 

Mr. Baines, M.P., was very glad that the Paris Exhi- 
bition had taken place, for it was held just in time to 
inform ns how much faster continental nations were 
growing in proficiency in science and art than we 
were. The association was quite right in going to the 
Committee of Council, and he hoped they would persevere 
until they were completely successful. Mechanics' insti- 
tutes had done a great deal for technical education, and 
it should not be forgotten that science and art had made 
some progress. He hoped the manufacturers themselves 
would not let the matter drop, and would send their own 
sons to technical schools when they were established. 
Many persons thought that the extreme deficiency of 
scientific education in all our middle class schools arose 
from the lack of appreciation of art in our universities. 
Those centres of learning were so devoted to classics and 
mathematics in their higher branches, that science, as 
applied to practical purposes, had been entirely shutout. 
It was beginning to be taught now, but not so as to in- 
fluence the rewards and degrees, as in Germany. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. W. E. Forstbr, M.P., referred to the course 
adopted by the Schools Inquiry Commission in reference 
to technical education, and doubted whether it would 
be wise.to move for a commission just now, because the 
secretaries of legation in countries where technical 
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education was taught, and Mr. Samuelson, M.P., who 
had been on the Continent, were about to present in- 
formation to ParKameut upon the subject. He hoped 
the gentlemen present would study that information. 
The fact that it would be soon forthcoming made him 
doubt whether they ought to push for a commission at 
the present moment. Many of them knew to their cost 
what the position of the foreigner was in comparison to 
ourselves upon this question, and they would have to 
wait a long time before a];iy action could be taken if a 
commission were appointed. He did not wish to dis- 
courage a commission so much as the notion of action 
being postponed until the report of a commission was 
brought forward. There was no question more worthy 
of the attention of chambers of commerce than this, but 
we should not expect to recover our lost ground rapidly 
when foreign countries had obtained such a start by 
means of these technical schools, and also because they 
had so admirable a groundwork in their thorough system 
of primary education. However complete our technical 
schools might be, until we had a more systematic and 
informing state of primary education it could not have 
its full effect. While he would persevere in attempting 
to establish technical schools, he would be equally 
earnest in endeavouring to obtain a solid groundwork, 
without which everything else would be of compara- 
tively little service. Of course mechanics' institutes de- 
served every encouragement, for it was a great advantage 
that a taste for science and arts, and a desire for obtain- 
ing information that would help people in promoting 
industrial enterprises, should be developed as far as 
possible by these institutions. But it was not by them 
we could hope to match the systematic technical schools 
on the Continent. We must above all things avoid the 
idea that we can keep up our commercial and trading 
prestige by any merely dilettanti efiforts ; for we had to 
contend with schools in Switzerland, and Germany 
that were established and conducted upon a thorough sys- 
tem, and where the best teaching that the government 
and the country could procure was given. The associa- 
tion could not possibly do better than appoint a com- 
mittee to keep the question constantly before' the 
Government, and he believed the Government wore very 
anxious to meet the need that they felt existed. What 
the aUnsion to education in the Queen's Speech meant 
precisely he was unable to say, but no doubt the 
Government were aware of the present state of educa- 
tion. The truth was — ^the general question of education 
was now possessing the public mind so fully and 
strongly, that neither this nor any other Government 
would be able to do long without doing their best to 
grapple with the question, and what the Government 
did with respect to technical education ought to be a 
part of the scheme that must come ; but that, probably, 
we should not obtain until the first session of the re- 
formed Parliament. The chief thing to remember was, 
that we had to strive to obtain the strong combination 
and system adopted on the Continent, joined to the local 
enterprise that England could so fully produce. 

Mr. DncoN, M.P., doubted whether the people to 
be affected by the scheme mooted would fully appre- 
ciate it. 

A discussion followed, and, at the suggestion of Mr. 
FoHSTER, M.P., the recommendation in the resolution 
to the Government to appoint a commission, and the re- 
maining sentences were struck out, and the following 
substituted : — " And that the necessity of the establish- 
ment of institutions of a similar character be urged 
upon the Government, and that for this purpose a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Associated Chambers." This 
was unanimously agreed to, and the amended resolution 
was adopted. 

Mr. FoESTER, M.P., stated that the report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission would be published probably 
in the middle of January, and he hoped it would be 
extensively read, as it bore largely upon the question of 
technical education. 



CoMPABATrVE STATEMENT, SHOWINO THE PRESENT StATE 

OF Sgibntifig Instruction in Langashire and York- 



At the last Educational Conference at the Society 
of Arts, the failure of the Science Schools in Yorkshire 
was brought forward by Mr. Sales, Visiting Officer of the 
Yorkshire Union. A comparison of the working of th& 
system in the neighbouring county of Lancashire, which 
approximates in numbers and manufactures, is appended. 
It may be seen from this if the system itself, or the local 
administration of it, is in fault.. Perhaps something 
may be due to an alleged inferiority in the state of 
elementary education in Yorkshire as compared with 
Lancashire. 





United 
Kingdom. 


Lancashire. 


•Yorkshire. 


Kiimber of science schools 








in 1866-? 


' 212 


47 


12 


Number of separate classes 








taught in them 


660 


149 


18 


Individual students under 








instruction December 31, 










9,629 


1,845 




Subjects taught :- 




Geometrical drawing 


1,602 


668 


12 


Machine drawing 


1,320 


560 




Building construction ... 


796 


345 




Elementary mathematics 


1,183 


.91 


2t 


Theoretical mechanics ... 


727 


147 


... 




112 


48 




Acoustics, light and heat 


1,406 


285 


4 


Magnetism and electricity 


1,487 


81 


... 


Inorganic chemistry 


2,466 


741 


163 






97 


24 






104 




Animal physiology 


1,130 


233 


19 


Zoolcgy 


684 


6 




Structural and economic 










262 


20 






23 


11 






117 
1,132 


20 
173 




Physical geography 


... 


Individual students in 








science schools examined 








■ May, 1867 


4,520 


912 


105 


Who obtained of 








1st class Queen's prizes... 


735 


103 


7 


2nd „ „ 


1,177 


165 


10 


3rd „ „ 


1,634 


?06 


16 


4th „ „ 


981 


192 


21 


6th „ „ 


1,693 


271 


28 


Number of certificated 










208 


34 


8 






Amount paid to teachers ... 


£7,800 


£1,390 12 6 


£110 10 



Towns possessing Science Schools in 1866-7. 

Lancashire. 



Accrington. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Bacup. 

Blackburn (two schools). 

Bolton (four schools). 

Burnley (five schools). 

Bury. 

Chorley. 

Clitheroe. 

Darwen. 

Denton, near Manchester. 

Droylsden. 

Haslingden, 

Heywood. 

Lancaster. 



Liverpool (two schools). 
Manchester (six schools). 
Middleton. 
Nelson-in-Harsden. 
Newton Heath, near Man- 
chester. 
Oldham (four schools). 
Padiham. 

Pendleton (two schools). 
Preston. 

Khodes, near Middleton. 
St. Helens. 
Salford (two schools). 
Wigan. 



* The Hull Navigation School is not included among the York- 
shire Science Schools in this list. It had under instruction 73 indi- 
vidual students in mathematics, navigation, &c. They obtained at 
the Science Examination of May, 1867, 33 first-classes, 57 seconds, 
39 thirds, 16 fourths, and 54 fifths ; also three gold medals, two silver, 
and four bronze. One teacher was employed in it ; his payment 
from the Department of Science and Art being £141 lOs. 
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Almondbury, near Hud- 

dersfield. 
Bamsley. 

Mknd, near Halifax. 
Guisborough. 
Eali&z. 
Euddersfleld. 



Yorkshire 



Hull (Kayigation School). 
Leeds. 
Middlesbro'-on-Tees (two 

schools). 
North Ormesby. 
Stillington, near York. 
York. 



New Schools iosuxd since the Examinations of May, 

1867. 

Xaneashire. 



Oompstall, nr. Manchester. 
Eagley, near Bolton. 
Fiulsworth,nr. Manchester. 
Mossley, near Manchester. 
Newton Heath. 
Patricroft. 



Itamsbottom. 

Eawtenstall. 

Royton. 

Southport. 

Warrington. 



Bingley. 

Birstal, near Leeds. 



Yorkshire. 
I Thome. 



On the 8th November, Mr. HughC. E. Childers, M.P., 
addressed the electors of Pontefract ; and in the course 
of his speech expressed his opinion of the state of 
education generally, in Great Britain and Ireland, as 
follows : — 

" Other things must be made to fit in with reform. 
The first great question to be considered wUl be the state 
of education. I unhesitatingly say that the state of 
education in the three kingdoms is unsatisfactory. The 
controversy with respect to the revised code is not 
ended. An impartial commission has reported the state 
of education in Scotland to be unsatisfactory ; a com- 
mission has been appointed to inquire fully into the 
condition and principles of education in Ireland. What- 
ever arrangements are made in this country to enable 
education to co-exist with the fullest religious teaching — 
for I look upon that as of the most primary importance — 
whatever facilities for this you givo, you must, with 
respect to the moral and secular education of our poor, 
carry out at once, and thoroughly, a great reform. It 
is absolutely necessary that we should have a national 
system which wiU embrace within it all the children of 
our poor. I do not use the word compulsory, it is an 
offensive word; but if we do not have that, we must 
have that which is equal to it — an education which will 
reach the whole of our people, down to the children of 
the most dangerous part of our community. To go up a 
little higher, within the last fifteen years we have had 
many bills for university reform, and for the reform of 
our grammar schools. It is absolutely necessary that 
some better arrangement should be made in respect of 
the enormous endowments of those institutions. Almost 
the whole of these endowments in our universities, and 
a large amount in our grammar schools, are applied to the 
classes who are able to pay for their own education. 
Many years ago education meant learning Latin, Greek, 
pure mathematics, and theology — the only professions for 
young men being then the church, the law, and perhaps 
medicine; but of late years a great change has taken 
place. Now you must make provision for the education 
not only of lawyers, churchmen, and physicians, but of 
those who wUl be employed in utilising to the utmost 
those applications of science to labour upon which the 
progress of a nation so much depends, If an advance be 
not made in what is called technical education, ten years 
may bring this country behind some of the rivals which 
are now close upon her track." 



« 

Arghiteotubal Photographic Association. — This 
society has in the present year entered on new fields : 
in previous seasons it was devoted to France, it now 



passes to Germany, and illustrates, in a series of twenty^ 
two photogiaptiB, the cathedrals and churches of the 
Rhine, the Moselle, &c. For the entire work, or for 
selections therefrom, application is to be made to Messrs. 
Cundall and Fleming. 

Akchitectuee on the Rhine and Moselle. — 
Messrs. Murray have issued the prospectus of an illus- 
trated work, " Rambles in the Rhine Provinces." The 
illustrations, consisting of twenty large and seventy 
smaller plates, consist of photographs, chromolithographs, 
and woodcuts. Mr. Seddon has 'supplied some of the 
drawings from which these plates are executed. 

Gustave Doke. — Original drawings by this artist, in 
illustration of Tennyson's " Vivian " and " Guinevere," 
are on view at Messrs. Moxon's rooms, Dover-streets 
The engravings published by Messrs. Moxon are placed 
side by side with the originals for comparison. 

National Gallery. — " The Raising of Lazarus," by 
Haydon, has been acquired by the National Gallery. 
The picture, which for many years was on view at the 
Pantheon, Oxford-street, haS always been counted as one 
of the artist's master-works. The figure of Lazarus 
Haydon deemed among his most successful efforts. In 
the painter's " Life" is related an interesting incident as 
to the conception of this strikingly original figure. 



llanttfattms. 

♦ 

Growth of the Swiss Watch Trade. — This in- 
dustry only dates back to the middle of last, century, 
when it was introduced into Switzerland by Daniel Jean 
Richard, whose name is naturally held in great-estima- 
tion by the working population, whose condition has 
been so much improved by the creation of so important a 
trade. The development of the business was slow, for it 
was not until about 1848 that it assumed anything like 
the importance it has since presented. From that date 
it has grown rapidly,' and the value of the export trade 
is stated to amount, at present, to about £1,400,000 per 
ann., divided as follows : — ^The United States of America, 
£540,000; France, £200,000 ; England, £180,000 ; Ger- 
many, £200,000; and other nations, £280,000. The 
canton of Berne alone is said to send abroad annually 
500,000 watches. Wherever the watch trade has 
assumed any importance, a complete transformation has 
taken place in the condition of the working classes, who, 
by their industry and economy, have become compara- 
tively rich, while the populations increase and the 
habits of the people have improved to a very remarkable 
extent. 

The Manufagtbbe op Paper. — The JVctc York Times 
says : — " The high cost of rags for the manufacture of 
paper has led to long continued and costly attempts to 
substitute other articles, such as wood, straw, bamboo, 
cornstalks, husks, &c., but owing to the great expense 
for chemicals and the machinery necessary for convert- 
ing the materials into pulp, the cost of paper has not to 
any considerable extent been reduced. It is now alleged 
that the okra plant, which grows luxuriantly in all parts 
of the United States, possesses all the requisites for mak- 
ing every description of paper, from the common wrap- 
ping to the finest book or bank-note paper, either sized 
or non-sized, without the addition of any other material 
whatever. It is claimed that this has been practically 
demonstrated ; that the discoverer has within the past^ 
few months manufactured, by the most simple and eco- 
nomical process, in different mills, a variety of samples of 
papers which, although made under very unfavourable 
circumstances, possess all the characteristics of paper 
made from linen rags and Manilla rope. If this should 
turn out to be true, it cannot fail very greatly to- 
affect the price of paper, as the okra can be raised cheaply 
and abundantly. We understand that arrahgements 
have been made for commencing the manufacture of 
okra paper this season." 
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The Wheat Crop op the United States for the 
present ' year is estimated at from 220,000,000 to 
225,000,000 bushels. This is from 40,000,000 to 
60,000,000 biishels more than the crop of 1866, and in 
hy far the largest •wheat crop ever gathered in the 
United States. 

Agrigultubal Exhibitions in France. — From the 
report of the Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works, on the exhibitions of farm stock, imple- 
ments, and produce held in 1867, it appears that there 
are in France 874 local associations by which these com- 
petitive shows are organised, in addition to 20 general 
exhibitions, 8 cattle shows, and 12 of agricultural pro- 
duce instituted by Government, each comprising a cer- 
tain number of departments. The Minister bears wit- 
ness to the great progress obtained by aid of these insti- 
tutions. 

Commerce of the Island of MAKTiNiauE. — During 
the first nine months of the present year the imports 
amounted to 21,271,956 frs., or 607,2.58 frs. more than 
during the corresponding period in 1866, whilst the ex- 
ports amounted to 16,648,259 frs. being 256,376 frs. under 
that of last year. This decrease in exportation is exclu- 
sively in produce of the Island. In fact this year only 
25,919,775 kils. of sugar were sent off against 30,905,256 
kils. in 1866, and 4,259,592 litres of rum against 6,040,673 
litres last year. Exports of other produce decrease in a 
like proportion. Fortunately the approaching harvest 
promises to be a good one, and to compensate for the 
inferiority of the last. Guadaloupe was only slightly 
visited by the hurricane of the 8th October ; with the 
exception of that storm the weather has been most 
favourable for the crops, and there is every prospect that 
the harvest of 1868 will prove a good one. That of the 
present year is very inferior to that of 1866, and the 
exports of sugar from Guadaloupe are at present only 
22,413,888 kils. as compared with '33,018,161 kils. last 
year. 

♦ 

The Labour Question in Queensland seems likely 
to assume anew aspect. Large quantities of land are being 
taken up for the cultivation of sugar and cotton, and 
some growers are trying the experiment of introducing 
South Sea Islanders to work on the plantations, on the 
coolie system adopted at the Mauritius and other places. 
The men are engaged for three years, at about £6 per 
annum and rations ; but as the regulations with respect 
to the importation of coolies do not apply to these 
men, they are entirely unprotected by legislative enact- 
ment, and already it is rumoured that some irregu- 
larities have taken place, both as to the manner in which 
they were procured, and their treatment on arrival 
in Queensland, by one or two of the masters to whom 
they were consigned. The Islanders can scarcely be 
called civilised; and very few of them are sufficiently 
acquainted with the English language to make such a 
statement of their grievances, real or supposed, as could 
be accepted as evidence in a court of law. 

Supply of Food from the Colonies. — A Queensland 
paper says : — " Some attention has been drawn of late 
to the desirability of making the meat-curing business 
in this colony much more extensive than it is at present. 
Indeed, the question of meat-curing is attracting notice 
in all the colonies where fat cattle are bred to any extent ; 
and it is being considered whether it would not be more 
profitable to convert the surplus stock into cured beef 
than to boil it down for tallow." 

Queensland Cotton. — The Government of Queens- 
land have fostered the growth of cotton by granting 
a bonus of £5 for every bale of 3001bs. of clean cotton, 
either wholly seed or Sea Island. The struggle to 



establish the cotton plant has been severe, but it is now 
over, that is to say, all uncertainty about its being a 
paying crop is at an end. Land for cotton growing or 
other agricultural purposes, can be taken up from 20 to 
320 acres on any agricultural reserves. Land already 
offered for sale, and not bought, may also be taken up. 
The terms of payment are, 2s. 6d. per acre per annum for 
eight years, or £1 per acre inall. When the amount is paid 
up a title is granted, and the land becomes the bonA-Jide 
property of the settler. The cotton crop of the season, 
however,has not altogether been the success that was anti- 
cipated several months ago. Nevertheless, the growers are 
so far satisfied that they are extending their operations, 
and much land has lately been taken up for the purpose 
of cultivating cotton. With anything like a favourable 
season next year, very great increase in the exports of 
this staple may be expected in this colony next year. 



f nWirstons IssueD. 

^ — * 

Cassell's Popular Educator (Cassell, Fetter, and 
Galpin) . — A new edition, revised to the present time. 
Twenty years ago the " Popular Educator" first issued 
from the press, and during that period considerable ad- 
vances have been made in many of the departments of 
knowleilge. The proprietors have been desirous of per- 
fecting the work and bringing it up to the requiremeata 
of the present day. A large number of additions have 
been made, and many new headings ha ve been introduced. 
The great aim and object of the work is to enable an 
individual to educate himself. The three great depart- 
ments of knowledge which it embraces are History, 
Scienqe, and Languages. 



A New Thames Tunnel. — An important engineering 
project, which has excited but little public attention, and 
for which the necessary parliamentary sanction has not 
yet been obtained, is already in process of execution, 
namely, the tunnel or subway intended to be driven 
under the Thames between London-bridge and the 
Tower. This work is the third mode of communicatioa 
below London-bridge which has been brought forward 
by the same company. The first project, for which 
application was made to parliament in 1863, was a bridge 
below the Tower, which was opposed by the Conserva- 
tors of the Thames. The next was by a subway immedi- 
ately above the Tower, which was, in its turn, opposed 
by the Tower authorities, on account of the position of 
the shaft on the north side of the river, the approach to 
which would have interfered with the traffic by the 
Tower-stairs. The present project has the sanction of 
the Tower authorities, and arrangements for the smaU 
portion of land on the Surrey side necessary for the 
approach have been already made. The new tunnel 
project presents, in some respects, a curious contrast 
with Brunei's great work at Wapping, which occupied 
nearly twenty years in its execution. The existing 
tunnel, now the property of the East London Eailway 
Company, is about 1,250 feet between the shafts ; the 
proposed subway will be about 1,320 feet ; the one cost 
above £450,000, the other is estimated to cost the com- 
parative trifle of £16,000. Dividend was utterly hope- 
less in the one case ; in the other, with only the same 
traffic receipts as those of the old tunnel^ a dividend of 
20 per cent, upon the capital is calculated on. If the 
estimate be not exceeded it is possible that, with mode- ' 
rate tolls, the traffic receipts will be much greater. Mr. 
Peter Barlow, F.E.S., who is the engineer of this pro- 
ject, proposes that the descent and ascent to the tunnel 
shall be by hydraulic lifts similar to those in use in the 
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large new hotels, and that the passengers shall be con- 
veyed from one shaft to the other in light steel omni- 
buses of perfect workmanship, and driven by man-power 
upon a system of accumulating force. The friction will, 
it is expected, he so much reduced by the exactitude of 
the fittings and the excellence of the materials and 
workmanship employed, as to make the power of one 
man amply 8uflB.cient for working an omnibus. The 
bottoms of the shafts will be on the same level, and the 
subway will dip in the centre to give speed, and to accu- 
mulate force for the last half of the journey. Mr. 
Barlow recommends his scheme as applicable to the relief 
of the crowded streets. 

Drainage Works m Hungary. — The lake of Neu- 
seild, in Hungary, on the confines of Austria, is now 
completely drained and dried, and the land so obtained 
is about to be placed under cultivation. It contains 
eight square miles of virgin soil, and the belief is that it 
will prove to be extremely feriUe. A canal has been 
made across it, to carry off whatever water may accu- 
mulate. The land is given to the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, and Prince Esterhazy and the convent of HeUi- 
genkreuz will receive the largest share of it. This ex- 
tensive tract of land reclaimed from nattire, lies close by 
the lines of raUway from Vienna to Kaab, and from 
Vienna to Oodenberg, and a projected line from the 
latter town to Presburg wiU run still nearer to it. 



Cflmssonujnre. 



The Monetary Conperenges. — Sir, — I regret exceed- 
ingly that I was not able to be present at your last 
meeting, when Professor Levi read his very interesting 
paper on the monetary conferences at Paris. Having 
paid some attention to the subject, and having attended 
the conferences as representative of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, may I beg permission to offer 
a few remarks in your Journal on the subject of the 
paper, and the discussion which followed. Unfortunately, 
in discussions on coinage disputes arise owing to the 
vagueness and ambiguity of the terms used, which serve 
only to perplex the question, and I think this was very 
apparent at your meeting. One is asionished to find a 
gentleman of the scientific attainments of Professor Levi 
speaking of tha ducat of 100 pence, or 8s. 4d., as the 
equivalent of the gold piece of ten francs, 7s. 11 Jd., and 
stating that the present penny is practically the same 
in value as the ten centimes. This confusion of thought, 
probably arising from the similarity in appearance of 
the penny and the ten-centimes piece, laid him open to 
the very just criticism of Mr. PeUows. That gentleman 
truly remarked that, whether we adopt the ducat or the 
25-francs as our unit, we must make the change of about 
2d. in the £, sterling in order to bring our monetary 
system into simple relation with the monetary system of 
the Convention, and that the two questions of making 
our system international and making it decimal are quite 
distinct.. But, apart from the theoretical imperfections 
and general vagueness of Professor Levi's ducat scheme, 
he seems to believe that the issue of one new coin, with- 
out any definite relation to our present coinage, will 
tend to bring about the desired -change. " Let this 
coin," he says, " be put in circulation as a token only, 
and let every encouragement be given to use this 100- 
pence piece as a unit. Should it prove popular and con- 
venient, then," &o. Now if by " this coin" he means a 
piece the equivalent of ten francs, we have the experi- 
incnt made for us without going to the expense of 
coinage, for in the bullion and exchange offices in 
London are to be found numbers of these pieces, which, 
however, as they bear no simple relation to our present 
coins, immediately disappear from circulation when 
brought into the country by travellers. If, on the other 
hand, he means a piece the equivalent of eight shillings 
and four pence of our present money, every practical ^o,v 



will at once say we have no need of such a piece, as 
our half-sovereign is much more convenient. The 
only other scheme for an approach to international 
coinage is that supported by Mr. Heudriks, for,, 
from an international point of view, it matters little 
whether we call the twenty-five francs a pound or 
1,000 farthings, as suggested by Mr. Fellows. Mr. 
Browne very concisely stated what had to be done, 
and pointed out that in order to render our coinage 
international we must alter our pound sterling, so as to 
make it the exact equivalent of 25 francs. When this 
is done the question' of decimalisation still remains un- 
solved, but I think becomes more easy of solution. 
Suppose the new pound sterling and the ducat of 10 francs- 
be issued at the same time, and that the shilling and six- 
pence be gradually withdrawn and replaced by ten- 
penny pieces and five-penny pieces, the equivalents of 
the franc and half- franc. These being the coins under 
the new system, I would leave to the people themselves 
to adopt a system of decimalisation of their moneys of 
account. It is probable that those engaged in commerce 
would retain the pound sterling in their accounts, and 
the poorer classes would keep their accounts in ducats 
and pence. But the conversion of the coins in daily use 
into decimals of a pound would be comparatively easy 
to any person in a counting house. To familiarise the 
public with the relative value of the coins, and to facili- 
tate the introduction of the decimal system into accounts, 
the new pound might bear the inscription, 250 pence or 
1,000 farthings, the florin one-tenth of a pound, or 25 
pence, the tenpenny piece, 40 farthings, &c. By this 
means the two apparently incompatible schemes of deci- 
malisation will be reconciled, and our monetary system, 
while retaining the pound sterling, will be perfectly 
international both in its unit and its sub-divisions. The 
table given by Mr. Hendriks shows What an immiense 
step would be made towards international coinage if 
England and her colonies and the United States make 
the slight changes necessary in the pound sterling and 
the dollar. I think it will best serve the purpose we all 
have in view if we recognise, instead of disguising from 
ourselves, as Professor Levi appears to do, that a change 
in value of our units of money is necessary, and the 
immense advantage to be gained must be set against the 
trivial alteration of the standard of value. If foreign 
nations concur in the change, we need not fear, as Mr. 
Urquhart indicated, that we shall sacrifice our good 
name amongst the nations of the earth, or that our 
credit will in any degree suffer. — I am, &c., Edmund E. 

MUSPRATT. 
Liverpool, December 2nd, 1867. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoN R. Geographical, 8^. Mr. A. S. Bickmore, "Journey- 
through Central China from Canton." 

TuES ...Medical and Chirurgical, 83. 

Civil Engineers, «. 1. Discussion on Mr. Wilson's paper, 
" Description of the Victoria Bridge on the line of the 
Victoria Station and Pimlico Railway." 2. Mr. Charles 
Douglas Fox, ** On New Hallways at Battersea ; with tho 
Widening of the Victoria Bridge and Approaches to the 
Victoria Station." 

Photographic, 8. 

Ethnologcal, 8. 1. Mr. H. H. Howorth, " On the Orlgines 
of the Norsemen." 2. Mr. H. C.Criswick, "Life amongst 
the Veys.'' 
Wed ...Society of Arts, 8. Mr. Ellis A. Davidson, " On Industrial 
and Scientific Education; with Notes on the Systems 
pursued, and the Works produced, in Continental Schools, 
as exemplified in the Paris Exhibition, and Suggestions 
for the Establishment of Trade Schools in England." 

Graphic, 8. 

Microscopical, 8. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

Archxological Assoc, 8}. 
Thub ...Royal, Sj. 

Antiquaries, SJ. 

Zoological, 85. 

R. Society Club, 6. 

Fm Society of Arts, 8. (Cantor Lectures.) Professor Richard 

Westmacolt, " On Art ; especially including tlie History 
and Theory of Sculpture." 

Astronomical, 8. 
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PAELIAMENTAEY EEPORTS. 

SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 
Par. Delivered on 2nd November^ 1867. 

"Numb. 

46. (IX.) Trade and Navigation Accounts (30tli September, 186J). 
.443. \l.) Sea Coast Fistieries (Ireland) Bill— Index to Report. 
£78. Blackwater Kiver Oyster Fisheries— Mr. Penncll's Report. 

Delivered on Wth November, 1867. 
477. Metropolitan Cemeteries— Returns. 
■50a. Railways— Supplementary Statement. 
{)33. Dog Licenses— Kcturus. 

Delivered on 16th November, 1867 . 
336. (n. ) 'East India ( Uengal and Orij»a Famine), Part III. — Return. 
410. Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues— Forty-fifth Report of 

Commissioners. 
583. Election Petitions — Alphabetical List. 

Delivered on iOth November, 1867. 
The Queen's Speech. 
Abyssinian Expedition — Papers. 

Session 1867. 
431. (AT.) Poor Rates and Pauperism —Return (A^, September, 1866 
and 1867. 

Delivered on iUt November, 1867. 
Abyssinian Papers — Corrected Pages. 

Session 1867. 
482. (i.) Army (System of Retirement) — Index to Report. 

Session 1866. 
422. (e.; Poor Rates and Pauperism— Return (E). 

Delivered on 22nd November, 1867. 

1. Mail Services (India and China) — Farther Correspondence. 
Established Church (Ireland)— Copy of the Commission. 

Delivered on 23rd November, 1867. 

2. Bill — Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amendment. 

2. Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's Contract 

— Treasury Minute. 

Session 1867. 
'652. Isle of Man — Account. 

Delivered on 2Sth Novtmiet, 1867. 

3. Greenock, Ardrishaig, and Rothesay Mails Contract — Copy of 

Contract. 
The Lords Address. 

Delivered on 26th November, 1867. 
3. BUI— Libel. 
- 4. „ Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) (Supple • 
mental. 
8. Abyssinian Expedition (Vote of Credit) — Estimate. 

Session 1867. 
£30. Revenue (Ireland)— Accounts. 

Delivered on 28(A Novtrnber, 1867. 

8. Bill — Sales of Reversions. 

5. Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum — Report. 
ilanufactures, Commerce, &c. — Reports. 
Public Petitions — 1-irst Report. 

Delivered on 29th November, 1867. 

11. Bill— Mines Assessment. 

12. Queen's College (Cork)— Return. 

Delivered on 30th November, 1867. 
14. Bill— Grand Jury Cess (Ireland). 
16. „ Income Tax. 

Session 1367. 
46; (x.) Trade and Navigation Accounts (31st October, 1867). 



J'fom Commistionert of Patents' Journal, November 29. 
Grants of Pbotisional Pkotbotion. 
3ottles, &o., ornamenting— 32S0—C. E. Brooman. 
Buckles, &c., coating with gutta-percha, <fec. — 3258 — W. R. Lake. 
Calico, .fee, machines for printing — 3257 — J. M, Napier. 
■Carriages, closing the heads of open— 3203— A. McKenzie. 
Cask stands— 3253— P. W. Russell. 
Casks— 3207— J. D. Scally. 
Clocks, hydraulic— 3238 — A. Airiau. 
Copper, refining -3243— A. M. Clark. 
Copper, &c., decomposing the sulphides of— 3232— J. Clark and A. 

Esilman. 
Cops, machinery for making — 3227— J. Combe, 
Doors or windows, closing— 3111^A. Verdalle. 
Engines and pumps, rotary — 3304— E. W". Hughes. 
Engines, gas— 3237— W. E. Gedge. 
Engines, locomotive — 3221— R. F. Fairlie. 
Engines, rotary — 3219— A. V. Newton. 
Engines, traction— 3280— E. T. Trenery. 
Engines, &c., attenuating the eifect Of shocks between — 3223— P. 

De Bavay. 
Envelopes— 3252— A. V. Newton. 
Fabrics, pile, Ac.— 3292— J. Owens. 



Fabrics, Ac., dyeing, &o.— 3290— W. Brewster. 

Fire-arms, breech-loading 3256— J. E. Riohter. 

Fire-arms, &c , breech-loading— 3211— T. Wilson. 

Fire-lighters— 3244— J. Templeman. 

Fire-lighting material— 3233— U. G. Harcourt. 

Fuel, artiacial— 3208— A. F. Gaidan. 

Furnaces, gas — 3245 — R. Howson. 

Governors — 3142— W. J. M. Rankine, 

Granite, artificial— 3234— P. M. Parsons. 

Hair, brushing, &C.-3254— C. Ritchie. 

Harmonium and piano, combined— 3165— J. E. Castex. 

Hats— 3262 -R. Husband. 

Iron and steel— 3226— W. H. Richardson. 

Iron and steel— 3282— W. H. Richardson. 

Iron crystals, reduction of sulphate of- 3217 — ^E. Madge. 

Keys— 3239— R. Morson. 

Kneading machines— 3224— Q. Kent. 

Lamps— 3272— T. Wood. 

Lamps— 3296— C. Butler. 

Lamps, safety— 3209— J. 'W- Lowther and T. Bennett. 

Looms— 3236— J. Crossiey. 

Looms— 3276— H. English and J. Farndon. 

Manure, artificial— 3270— G. Fltt. 

Mattresses, &c.— 3104— N. Birkenruth. 

Metal, manufacturing direct from the ore— 3264— 0. E. Brooman. 

Metallic plates, compound— 3205 -J. Humby. 

Minerals, Ac, treating and separating when pulverised — 3248 — I. 

Swindells. 
Nails, manufacturing cut— 3246— R. Heathfleld. 
Neck-ties, &c., fastenings Tor— 2933— S. S. Maurice. 
Ordnance, mounting and working — 3278— R. A, E. Scott. 
Paper, Ac., applying bronze, Ac, powders on — 3229 — A. M. Clark. 
Paper-hangings, ornamenting— 3259— W. Bailey. 
Pasty matters, preserving— 3129—H. A. Bonneville. 
Paving- 3294— G. F. Reilfem. ' 
Pianofortes, <fec. — 3255— R. W. Pearse. 
Railway carriage wheels - 3274— E. Reynolds. 
Railway carriages, means of communication applied to — 3284— H. H. 

Lloyd. \ 
Sewing machines— 3222— J. Morrison. 
Ships, propelling- 3247— H. A. Bonneville. 
Ships, (fee, hauling into deep water— 2204— A. Murray.- 
Slate, &c., tunnelling and quarrying— 2580— W. F. Cooke. 
Steering apparatus— 3231— W. R. Lake. 
Taps— 3225— R. Harrison. 
Telegraph posts, &ff.— 3286— J. Oppenheimer. 
Ticket registers— 3235— G. R. Solomon, jun., and M. Bebro. 
Tobacco pipes— 3240— L. B. Bertram. 
Warping, Ac— 3099- J. Clarke, jun., and T. Holt. 
Washing machines— 3230— J. P. L. Heckmans and P. J. Hanney. 
Water, apparatus for raising— 3228 — L. A. Wainman. 
Wines, <fco., ageing and refining— 3260— J. G. Tongue. 
Wire, coating- 3157— G. W. R. Pigott. 
Wool, preparing— 3266— W., J., and J. Busfleld. 
Wool, Ac., cleansing— 3249— R. Holllday. 
Yarns, twisting— 3268— J. Y. Thornton and C. Aberorombie. 

Inventions with Complete SPEOiFiCATiONS Filed. 
Fire-arms, Ac, breech-loading- 3301— W. J. Murphy. 
Fire-arms, Ac, breech-loading- 3345— W. R. Lake. 
Railway trains, Ac, preventing damage from concussion, applicable 

to— 3302— W. G. Molvor. 
Telegraphs— 3346— W. R. Lake. 
Tubes, producing seamless— 3333— T. Chalmers. 



1610. 
1614. 
1629. 
1632. 
1634. 
1635. 
1637. 
1646. 
1650. 
1671. 
1676. 



T. Petitjean. 

J. Scott. 

F. B. Houghton. 

T. Horrex. 

E. McClean. 

W. H. Richardson. 

C. L. J. CarvUle, s 
E. Meldrum. 

D. Hanson. 

A. t. Bricknell. 
J. Petrzywalski. 



PATENTS Sealed. 

1720. J. C. Fuller. 
1731. A. C. Lion. 
1832. J. H. Keams. 
185«. J. Human. 
1860. W.E. Newton. 
1874. C. E. Brooman. 
2081. J. Fleming. 
2748. C. P. Jones. 
2758. H. A. Bonneville. 
2859. J. Brb'nner. 



From Commitiionen (if Patents' Journal, Decembtf 3. 
Patents Sealed. 



1652. N.RanschandE.L.Darlet. 

1654. C. Boulay. 

1657. I. Evans. 

1661. E. Bland. 

1674. E. S. Atkinson. 

1677. E. f . Hughes. 

1680. A. Barry. 

1691. J. Hargreaves. 



1707. W. Orr. 

1708. R. Logan. 
1714. J. H. Johnson. 
1718. J. Fletcher. 
1747. J. Onions. 

2482. H. O.W.andE. F.Cooper. 
2879. W. R. Lake. 



Patents on which the Stamp Dutf of £50 has beeh Paid. 
2959. L. A. W. Lund. I 3029. W. E. Newton. 

2962. W. E. Carrett, J. War- 3004. S. P. Kittle. 

rington, A J. Sturgeon. | 321. C. R. Markham. 



Patents on whioh the Stamp Dtrrr of £100 has been Paid. 
2947. A. Jackson. I 2969. W. PUklngton. 

2952. 3. Ronald. 



